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Annie Laurie’ immortalized 
by five éreat Victor artists 


“Annie Laurie” is another of those dear old Scottish airs whose beauty 
shines out of the distant past. 

And to-day its charm is more appealing than ever because of the ex- 
quisite interpretations by Farrar, Gadski, Homer, McCormack and Melba. 
The Victor Records by these great artists are not only beautiful to hear, 

but they perpetuate for all time this lovely lyric of the heart. 
In the Victor Record catalog 
there are hundreds of favorite 


1 songs—old and new—which become 


veritable masterpieces through the 
iA superb artistry of the world’s 
greatest singers. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
7) for you any music you wish to hear, 
VZ 
- 


and demonstrate the various styles of 
Ac the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
; Victor Talking Machine Co. 
“HIS MASTE RS VOICE, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
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Victrola XVil, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 
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“She would be a pretty girl if it wasn’t for her 


complexion!” But the regular use of Resinol 
Soap, aided at first by a little Resinol Ointment, 
would probably make it clear, fresh and charm- 
ing. If a poor skin is your handicap, begin using 
Resinol Soap and see how quickly it improves. 


But the use of Resinol Soap is by no means 
cgnfined to the improvement of poor complexions. 
It is a delightfully pure, cleansing and softening 
soap which truly merits its place among the finest 
toilet requisites. Yet it contains just enough 
of the gentle Resinol medication to preserve the 
delicate texture and color of a healthy skin from 
the inroads of wind, dust, sun and time. 











This same purity, and 
soothing, elie, medi- 
cation also adapt Resinol 
Soap to the care of the 
hair, and of a baby’s ten- 
der, easily irritated skin. 


Resinol Soap is not 
artificially colored, its 
rich brown being entire- 
ly ‘due to Resinol medi- 
cation, which doctors ws 
scribe so widely in their 
treatment of skin and 
scalp affections. 


Resinol Soap is sold by 
all druggists and most 
dealers in toilet goods. 
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JUST A WORD 


On the cover of The Independent this 
week we publish a photograph of “The Men 
Who Made Militarism,” described on page 
497 by Carl Ackerman, an American author 
who has spent nearly two years of the war 
in Germany. “Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg,” he says, “sees the world as a great 
battlefield; men as being created to fight.” 
But “his man ‘Friday’” (at the right of 
the photograph) is the hand to von Hin- 
denburg’s brain. ‘“Ludendorff executes 
what his superior creates.” 

















What We Are Fighting For 


President Wilson’s Message to Russia 














In view of the approaching visit of the 
American delegation to Russia. to express 
the deep friendship of the American people 
for the people of Russia and to discuss the 
best and most practical means of coépera- 
tion between the two peoples in carrying 
the present struggle for the freedom of all 
peoples to a successful consummation, it 
seems opportune and appropriate that I 
should state again, in the light of this new 
partnership, the objects the United States 
has had in mind in entering the war. Those 
objects have been very much _ beclouded 
during the past few weeks by mistaken and 
misleading statements, and the issues at 
stake are too momentous, too tremendous, 
too significant for the whole human race to 
permit any misinterpretations or misun- 
derstandings, however slight, to remain un- 
corrected for a moment. 

The war has begun to go against Ger- 
many, and in their desperate desire to es- 
cape the inevitable ultimate defeat those 
who are in authority in Germany are using 
every possible instrumentality, are making 
use even of the influence of groups and 
parties among their own subjects to whom 
they have never been just or fair or even 
tolerant. to promote a propaganda on both 
sides of the sea which will preserve for 
them their influence at home and their 
power abroad, to the undoing of the very 
men they are using. 

The position of America in this war is 
so clearly avowed that no man can be ex- 
cused for mistaking it. She seeks no ma- 
terial profit or aggrandizement of any kind. 
She is fighting for no advantage or selfish 
object of her own, but for the liberation of 
peoples everywhere from the aggressions 
of autocratic force. The ruling classes in 
Germany have begun of late to profess a 
like liberality and justice of purpose, but 
only to preserve the power they have set 
up to Germany and the selfish advantages 
which they have wrongly gained for them- 
selves and their private projects of power 
all the way from Berlin to Bagdad and 
beyond. Government after Government has 
by their influence, without open conquest 
of its territory, been linked together in a 
net of intrigue directed against nothing less 
than the peace and, liberty of the world. 
The meshes of that intrigue must be broken, 
but cannot be broken unless wrongs al- 
ready done are undone; and adequate meas- 
ures must be taken to prevent it from ever 
again being rewoven or repaired. 

Of course, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and those whom it is using for their 
own undoing are seeking to obtain pledges 
that the war will end in the restoration of 
the status yuo ante. It was the status quo 
ante out of which this iniquitous war issued 


forth, the power of the Imperial German 
Government within the Empire and its 
widespread domination and influence out- 
side of that Empire. That status must be 
altered in such fashion as to prevent any 
such hideous thing from ever happening 
again. 

We are fighting for the liberty, the self- 
government, and the undictated develop- 
ment of all peoples, and every feature of 
the settlement that concludes this war must 
be conceived and executed for that purpose. 
Wrongs must first be righted, and then 
adequate safeguards must be created to 
prevent their being committed again. We 
ought not to consider remedies merely be- 
cause they have a pleasing and sonorous 
sound. Practical questions can be settled 
only by practical means. Phrases will not 
accomplish the result. Effective readjust- 
ments will; and whatever readjustments 
are necessary must be made. 

But they must follow a principle, and 
that principle is plain. No people must be 
forced under sovereignty under which it 
does not wish to live. No territory must 
change hands except for the purpose of 
securing those who inhabit it a fair chance 
of life and liberty. No indemnities must 
be insisted on except those that constitute 
payment for manifest wrongs done. No re- 
adjustments of power must be made except 
such as wiil tend to secure the future peace 
of the world and the future welfare and 
happiness of its peoples. 

And then the free peoples of the world 
must draw together in some common cove- 
nant, some genuine and practical coépera- 
tion that will in effect combine their force 
to secure peace and justice in the dealings 
of nations with one another. The brother- 
hood of mankind must no longer be a fair 
but empty phrase; it must be given a 
structure of force and reality. The nations 
must realize their common life and effect 
a workable partnership to secure that life 
against the aggressions of autocratic and 
self-pleasing power. 

For these things we can afford to pour 
out blood and treasure. For these are the 
things we have always profest to desire, 
and unless we pour out blood and treasure 
now and succeed, we may never be able 
to unite or show conquering force again in 
the great cause of human liberty. The day 
has come to conquer or submit. If the 
forces of autocracy can divide us they will 
overcome us: if we stand together, victory 
is certain and the liberty which victory will 
secure. We can afford then to be generous, 
but we cannot afford then or now to be 
weak or omit any single guarantee of jus- 
tice and security. 

Wooprow WILson. 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again 


This is a year for thrift and service. We 
must feed not only our own people, but also 
millions in Europe. The frightful waste of 
fruit is a national reproach. Help stop this 
unpardonable extravagance. The fruit we 
waste would feed Belgium. 





HE United States Government urges preserving as a 

home duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and nour- 
ishing. They vary your menus. They reduce the cost of 
your table. 


America’s canning and preserving industries are models 
for the world. Their products are pure, appetizing and 
wholesome. Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever be- 
fore. Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to save 
the fruit crop. Put away dried vegetables. The American 
housewife who practices thrift places herself in the ranks of 
those who serve their country. 


You can show your thrift in no more convincing way 
than by combating the national tendency to squander this 
country’s wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy preserved 
fruits from your grocer or preserve at home you perform a 
service to your own family and to the Nation. 





American Su 







‘‘Sweeten it with Domino” 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 


Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 
increased cost of most other foods 
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DON’T SQUANDER, DON’T HOARD - : 


HIS war is serious business. How serious it is it 

will take us a long time to realize to the full. 

We are too far away, too protected. Our young 

men have not yet begun to die. The grip of pri- 
vation is not yet at our vitals. Our time will come, but in 
the very nature of the case, it comes slowly. 

We can hasten its coming if we will. Just in proportion 
as we hasten its coming shall we make our contribution 
to the glorious task of making the world safe for democ- 
racy a full measure, prest down and running over. 

Governmentally we are doing very well. How well we 
cannot fully know from day to day, for many of the things 
that are being done must be kept concealed until they are 
complete. But individually are we doing as well as we can, 
as we should, as we must? 

Success in modern warfare is a matter of intensive na- 
tional efficiency, and, like every other war since time be- 
gan, a matter of personal sacrifice. How are we meeting 
that aspect of the situation? 

In their personal relation to the problem the people of the 
country seem to find themselves confronted with the horns 
of a puzzling dilemma. We must economize—for we mus* 
meet the demands of the increased cost of all kinds of 
living, we must subscribe to the Liberty Loan, we must pay 
increased taxes, and we must support the Red Cross and 


the numberless other wartime activities of mercy and relief. 
But at the same time we must spend.normally and ration- 
ally—for we must not cripple business and menace pros- 
perity. The chairman of the Council of National Defense 
has put this point well: 

We need prosperity in war time even more than in peace. 
3usiness depressions are always bad, but doubly so when we 
have a fight on our hands. The true method of achieving victory 
is to carry on the operations of the war with the minimum of dis- 
turbance of our domestic affairs. 

The two things, economy and spending, are not incom- 
patible. All that we need are reasonableness and good sense 
in both. Economy means the control of waste and the curb- 
ing of extravagance, not parsimony and niggardliness. No 
business that is worth anything to the country will be hurt 
by the elimination of wasteful spending on the part of its 
patrons. But many businesses whose operation and pros- 
perity are of vital concern to the stability and prosperity 
of the entire people will be seriously harmed by hysterical 
and apprehensive abstention from personal spending. 

In such a war as this, nothing can be normal that lies 
within the reach of its tentacles. But, to paraphrase the 
worn Irish admonition, “If you can’t be normal, be as nor- 
mal as you can.” We must find the golden middle course 
between the vicious extremes. We must set up the dual 
motto, “Don’t squander, don’t hoard.” 


TO WIN THE WAR 


T is proposed in the United States Senate that a pro- 

hibitive war tax shall be put on grain used in the making 
of distilled liquors. It is a good plan, but it is not good 
enough. It would doubtless stop the making of whiskey 
during the war, and save a lot of foodstuffs for a better 
purpose. But it would not stop the drinking of whiskey 
during the war; for the distillers have more than a two 
years’ supply of whiskey in stock. It would not stop the 
making of beer, with the consequent destruction of food 
values; nor the drinking of beer, with the consequent de- 
struction of man values. It would do a little toward the 
solution of the one all-possessing problem of winning the 
war for humanity, but so little compared with what might 
be done if we but faced the question squarely. 

There are two compelling reasons why we should do 
away with the manufacture and sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages during the war. 

The one is that to make beer and whiskey uses up food; 
and to win the war we need every pound of food we can 
get, not to drink but to eat. 

The other is that the drinking of beer and whiskey uses 
up human efficiency; and to win the war we need every 
ounce of human efficiency that we can conserve. 

What we need here and now is national prohibition. 





We need it for precisely the same reason that we need a 
Liberty Loan, war taxation, selective conscription, food 
control—to win the war. Just how is the best way to get 
it is another question. Prohibition by constitutional amend- 
ment would be a slow process. But Congress might start 
the process and meanwhile try something else. 

The Senate Committee has suggested a good plan, if 
they will only carry it far enough. A ‘prohibitive tax on 
the manufacture and sale of all liquors would be a good 
stop-gap while the States were considering the constitu- 
tional amendment. But to put the prohibitive tax on merely 
the manufacture of a part of the liquor and think that we 
have done something really to meet the situation is ostrich- 
like. 

The drinking of liquor is self-indulgence. No honest 
minded, clear-thinking drinking man would contend any- 
thing else. The duration of this war is no time for self- 
indulgence. 

The making of liquor destroys food values to produce 
stimulant values. In a time like this the destruction of a 
single unit of food value is economic wickedness; and as 
soon as we get seriously enough into the war we shall have - 
all the stimulant we need without drink. 

The Senate Committee’s plan is only one of many that 
























CARTOON COMMENT 


THE ADVENTURES OF BROTHER BRUIN 
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England and Holland and Switzerland and Italy all contribute their viewpoints to this European council on Russia, opened | the 
London Evening News with a picture of Germany presenting the peace dove to Russia. Fritz explains that “the elephant is thrown 
in with the dove!” At the right is De Amsterdammer’s view of the bear tempted by the wily fox to put his paw in the cleft’ oak 
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The Zurich Nebelepatter ‘ would have Russia turn the tables on Germany. “This east wind will soon ‘upset everything.” And Italian 
confidence in Russia is exprest in Jl 420, Florence, in Ivan’s dismissal of the Kaiser’s proposals—*By your works I know you! 
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“The lovely tin of syrup” hides a bottle of poison in the Manchester Sunday Chronicle’s cartoon of German peace proposals. The 
London Sunday Telegram interprets John Bull as saying: “Ah, my dear Ivan, it takes time to get free. But you'll keep your word! 
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are before Congress. One of them should be adopted and 
that at once. But we must beware of plausible, fine sound- 
ing plans that seem to promise much while really accom- 
plishing little. We must not forget that when efficiency is 
concerned any drink, beer as well as whiskey, is bad. We 
must not forget that merely to stop the manufacture of 
whiskey, while there is a two years’ store on hand, will 
solve only one part of the problem. 

We must realize that it is our duty to conserve not only 
food values but man power. Food must be saved to eat; 
human efficiency must be saved to win the war. 








TAXATION, SOUND AND UNSOUND 


MONG the taxes that have been proposed in the House 

revenue bill those on advertising, transportation, and 
mail matter have awakened much interest and considerable 
dissent. In the revision of the bill at the hands of the Senate 
Finance Committee certain fundamental propositions seem, 
fortunately, to have been accepted, namely, that the great 
bulk of the war revenues is to come from direct taxes on 
incomes and excess profits. While there is undeniably room 
and need for certain indirect taxes, the well-established 
principles of modern fiscal science lead, so far as taxes on 
consumption are concerned, away from the taxation of nec- 
essaries and toward the imposition of taxes few in number, 
but large in yield, on quasi-luxuries of wide consumption, 
like automobiles, tobacco, and spirituous liquors. So also 
stamp taxes of moderate amount are relatively defensible 
in a system where indirect taxes are needed. 

When, however, we pass beyond this and deal with taxes 
on processes of commerce, the justification of excises or in- 
direct taxes begins to diminish. The objection to a system of 
multifarious taxes on commodities in the hands of the 
producer is that these virtually constitute taxes on gross 
product or gross receipts which will inevitably bear with 
inequality upon producers in the same class and which may 
seriously interfere with the production, not only of the 
commodities themselves, but of other finished products for 
which these commodities serve as raw materials. 

Similar, and additional, objections attach to taxes levied 
on the processes of commerce. A tax on advertising, if de- 
signed to reach the periodicals in which the advertising ap- 
pears, is a clumsy method of imposing a burden upon them. 
But if, on the other hand, as is by no means unlikely, the 
tax is shifted to the advertiser, it becomes a tax on the 
consumer, whether the consumer be the advertiser himself 
or the patron of the business that does the advertising. 
Like all such taxes on the processes of business, injurious 
and unlooked-for consequences arising from the dislocation 
of the ordinary business conditions are apt to ensue. 

The same objection, reinforced by others, applies to cer- 
tain of the suggested taxes on mail matter and railway 
transportation. In so far as the tax imposed on second-class 
mail matter is concerned, it seriously disarranges a large 
and important business, that of the newspaper and periodical 
trade. But, in addition, it is open to the objection that it is 
a tax not only on business, but also on intelligence. America 
has always prided itself upon the fact that it has not, like 
the European countries, tried to make any profits out of its 
postal business. The diffusion of intelligence by written and 
printed word has always been considered a part of the 
education that is necessary in a democracy. The instruction 
derived from periodical literature, lamentably inadequate 
tho it may be, still remains the chief form of adult educa- 
tion in many parts of this country. Such a great additional 
increase of second-class mail rates as is contemplated in 
the House bill sins therefore against one of the canons of 
democratic taxation. 

The increase in first-class mail rates is not so indefensi- 
ble, altho even here it will to a much larger extent than is 
commonly supposed act also as a tax on the processes of 





business and upon the transmission of intelligence. The in- 
crease, even of the first-class mail rates, ought to be adopted 
only in case of urgent fiscal necessity. 

The same argument, with some modifications, may be 
applied to the suggested tax on transportation. So far as 
the tax is imposed upon freight, it is a tax not alone upon 
the processes of business, but also ultimately upon the con- 
sumption of the community at large. In this period of rap- 
idly rising prices and inflation, a sparing use ought to be 
made of such taxes. The somewhat analogous tax on pas- 
senger transportation is less illegitimate because, in some 
measure at least, the extent of passenger travel is suscepti- 
ble of a voluntary restriction. 

Taking it all in all, there would be far less need of a 
readjustment of economic life if there were substituted for 
the suggested taxes on processes of business—which will 
in all yield only $200,000,000 or $300,000,000—a compara- 
tively slight increase in the rates of the war-profits tax. 
Such a tax would be borne with far less friction, far less 
discontent, and far less injury to the economic life of the 
community as a whole. 





SEVEN MILLION MEN KILLED 


RTHUR HENDERSON of the British War Council 
estimates that seven million men have been killed so 
far in the war. 

The war originated in a quarrel over Serbia. But the 
entire population of Serbia was only two million and a half. 
France came in to recover Alsace-Lorraine. But the entire 
population of Alsace-Lorraine was less than two million. 
England came in to rescue Belgium. But the entire popula- 
tion of Belgium was only seven million and a half. The num- 
ber of able-bodied men in all the disputed territory in Eu- 
rope is less than the number that have already fallen in the 
struggle for its possession. The total casualties of the war 
exceed the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland. 
As many young men have been crippled for life or severely 
wounded in Europe as there are of the same age in all the 
United States. 

Mr. Henderson adds that “there is no immediate pros- 
pect of a cessation of hostilities.” There is still the United 
States to draw upon. 





SOMETHING SHOULD BE DONE ABOUT IT 


E must confess that we are not pleased with the 
news from San Salvador. We have never approved 
of earthquakes and we never shall—or will—-no matter 
how common they may become. Let other journals—-for 
reasons best known to themselves—keep silence on the sub- 
ject, The Independent unhesitatingly and outspokenly con- 
demns the San Salvador movement. We go farther and say 
that immediate measures ought to be taken to stop such 
occurrences in the future. For thousands of years humanity 
has suffered from similar outbreaks. Everybody deplores it. 
Everybody admits that it is altogether wrong. But what 
has been done about it? We venture to say, nothing. Pre- 
cisely what should be done we do not care to discuss at 
present. We are perfectly willing to leave that question to 
expert seismologists whose business it is. But public opinion 
must be brought to bear upon the issue in order to secure 
action. Anti-earthquake societies should be formed in every 
hamlet in the land. These then could be brought together 
into state organizations, into a national federation and 
finally made international in the usual way. Some wealthy 
philanthropist will doubtless be found to endow the move- 
ment. Then speakers could be put into the field and a paper 
started. By such means our ‘lazy legislatures and cowardly 
Congress might in time be roused to action. 
Every one will have noticed that earthquakes are most 
likely to occur in little countries where the government is 
weak and percentage of illiteracy is high. Perhaps it is too 
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much to expect that a country as small and backward as 
Portugal, Martinique or San Salvador should be able to 
control such outbreaks, but surely the United Nations 
could put a stop to them. The spirit of unrest which is 
agitating tropical lands threatens the stability of our own 
institutions. America is not immune. That disgraceful af- 
fair of San Francisco in 1906 is not forgotten in spite of 
the efforts of the Californians to hush it up. We have been 
informed that similar disturbances have occurred in that 
state since, altho little has been said about them in the 
papers. It may be urged in extenuation or in explanation 
that Portugal was not in 1755 the enlightened republic it is 
now; that the population of Messina was ignorant and in- 
clined to anarchy; that Japan formerly could not fairly be 
judged by the standards of western nations; that San 
Francisco was dominated by the trades unions, but, in our 
opinion, these constitute no excuse. 

We frankly admit that it seems to us shameful that in 
this so-called twentieth century sleeping civilians should be 
thrown out of bed, that cities should be demolished in a 
moment and innocent women and children maimed and 
killed. Is there not some better way of relieving the strain 
and stress of the world? Who profits by this wholesale de- 
struction of life and property? The window-glass makers 
and masons perhaps, but can their interests compare with 
the distress of thousands? 

We repeat, it is time this unnecessary devastation be 
brought to an end. We, at least, have done our duty in giv- 
ing this emphatic warning. If in years to come the streets 
of New York run red with lava and the fruitful prairies 
of Illinois are covered with a shroud of ashes we shall— 
assuming that the files of The Independent are not con- 
sumed—point with pride to this editorial and say: “We 
told you so.” 


—_———— 


BAGGY TROUSERS 

OW that we are becoming familiar with the unfa- 

miliar sight of soldiers on our streets, their uniforms 
are likely to influence for the better our ideals of mas- 
culine attire. Formerly the civilian had no reason to 
envy the military man his bearskins and shakoes, his plas- 
trons and pelisses, his loops, cords, plumes, tassels, swallow 
tails, and superfluous spurs, bands and buckles, for altho 
these adornments obviously had attractions for the fair 
sex, they were decidedly inconvenient and uncomfortable 
for the wearer. Our admiration for the valor of our an- 
cestors is roused to amazement when we think of what rigs 
they had to fight in. As Kipling’s sergeant says: 
The _ that fought at Minden, they ‘ad stocks beneath their 

chins, 

Six inch ’igh an’ more .. . 
The men that fought at Minden, they ’ad buttons up an’ down, 
Two-an’-twenty dozen of ’em told. 

But somehow the soldier, by a metamorphosis as strange 
as any in the insect world, has sloughed off his superflui- 
ties and stands forth as a model for the man in mufti. His 
Norfolk jacket looks loose and comfortable and it has real 
pockets in which it is possible to put things without spoil- 
ing the set. He has discarded the sham vest, a garment as 
hypocritical as a dickey, reminding one of Gunga Din’s 
costume, “nothin’ much afore, and rather less than ’arf 0’ 
that behind.” ‘ 

In the matter of neckwear the soldier has something to 
learn from the sailor, but not in the matter of trousers. 
The trousers of the modern soldier are tight where they 
should be tight, at the bottom, and loose where they should 
be loose, at the top. Best of all they bag at the knees. An 
enormous amount of money and worry and time and energy 
have been wasted in trying to keep trousers from bagging 
at the knees and all in vain. Trousers bag at the knees be- 
cause they ought to, and it is a crime against nature to try 
to keep them from it. Tailors have conspired to make the 


world believe that a man’s shins were sharp as knife blades 
and that his calves came to an acute angle behind. But the 
deception did not last long. Tho the trouser were prest till 
it tempted the paper cutter, the true shape of the leg, which 
is not necessarily uncomely and nothing to be ashamed of, 
soon began to appear and compelled another resort to the 
hot iron and press board. A man dared not run; he could 
neither pray nor propose properly. Consequently religion 
began to decline and maidens who deserved a better fate 
went into school teaching. 

But let civilians follow the example set by the soldier and 
cast off the tyranny of the tailor, then we shall see a better 
world. 





A NARROW ESCAPE 

HEY say that there’s a special Providence watching 

over the United States. It sometimes seems so. Just 
think, if the Baltimore Convention of 1912 had had the 
same rule as the Republican conventions, and not required 
a two-thirds vote to nominate, or if the majority candidate 
could have got 170 more votes, Champ Clark might have 
been President! 





THE EFFICIENCY SOCIETY 


ITH this issue The Independent becomes the official 
organ of the Efficiency Society. 

The Efficiency Society was organized in New York City 
in 1912 by a number of the leading men of the nation in 
manufacturing, commerce, finance, economics, law, engi- 
neering and journalism, for the purpose of scientific re- 
search in efficiency as applied to organized industry. The 
papers and discussions of the society, as presented in the 
large volume of its Transactions and in the Efficiency So- 
ciety Journal, constitute a genuine cyclopedia of efficiency 
in all its phases. Hereafter such of this material as is of 
general interest will be published in The Independent. 
Thru its pages will be developed the broad plans of the 
editorial board of the Efficiency Society, of which Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Hayward is the chairman; the preparation of the 
material will be carried out under the immediate direction 
of Dr. Lee Galloway, of New York University, a member 
of the Society’s editorial board. The Journal of the Society 
will continue to carry the more technical papers and de- 
tailed reports of experiments. Under the new arrangement 
the Efficiency Society will reach a wider public, while the 
readers of The Independent will have the advantage of 
cbtaining the opinions of experts on the vital problems of 
our national and industrial life. 

This new connection for The Independent is a peculiarly 
appropriate one. It widens The Independent’s opportunity 
for usefulness in a vitally important field. Before the war, 
efficiency meant an opportunity for personal advancement. 
Now it is a patriotic duty. The Independent has been doing 
its bit toward preparedness in the attention which it has 
given for the past four years to this factor of industrial 
and personal service. Mr. Edward Earle Purinton’s articles 
on Personal Efficiency, together with the messages of many 
prominent leaders in the field of industrial efficiency and 
business achievement, have not only reorganized factories 
and offices; they have transformed human lives. When the 
National Institute of Efficiency was founded The Inde- 
pendent naturally became its official organ. Chautauqua 
Institution, which represents efficiency in education, also 
made The Independent its official magazine and a required 
part of the famous Chautauqua Reading Course. 

The Independent stands for efficiency—personal, business, 
household, community, national. It aims to help people to 
live better, to work harder, to think more effectively, to 
act more decisively. As the organ of the two allies in this 
vital field of human progress, The National Institute of 
Efficiency and the Efficiency Society, it will be better pre-. 
pared than ever before to promote this great cause. 
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ate The wave of in- 
Wiping Out the vasion that swept 
Wytschaete Salient over Belgium in 
the fall of 1914 was halted at Ypres in 
a manner that seems miraculous con- 
sidering that the British and Belgian 
forces were weak and the country was 
unfortified and flat. If the Germans 
had been able to put forth then such 
power as they had shown before and 
developed subsequently they could 
doubtless have pushed on to Calais and 
Dunkirk and so gained one side of the 
English Channel from which they could 
have bombarded the other. 

The line has remained for more than 
two years substantially where it was 
drawn by the accidents of the conflict 
in a semicircle of two or three miles 
radius about the ancient town of Ypres 
which Tommy Atkins persists in pro- 
nouncing “‘Wipers.’”’ The Germans have 
never succeeded in taking the town, 
altho their shells reduced it to ruins 
long ago. Nor, on the other hand, have 
the British ever been able to dislodge 
the German artillery from the range of 
low hills from which they bombarded 
Ypres and the British positions on the 
low lands round about. One of these, 
Hill 60, occupied a commanding posi- 
tion southeast of Ypres, altho as its 
name implies it stands only sixty 
meters above the sea. In 1915 the Brit- 
ish gained the slope of Hill 60 but 
could not reach the summit. From Hill 
60 a low but prominent ridge extended 
south by the villages of Wytschaete 
and Messines, forming the German 
salient that projected between Ypres 
and Armentieres. This salient, which 
has stood like a rampart against the 
British advance, was wiped out in a 
few hours by a brilliant attack on the 
morning of June 7. The line now runs 
straight north and south behind Ypres 
and Armentieres instead of bulging 
three miles to the westward between 
them. 


Veleoness No British operation in the 

war previously has been so 
toOrder carefully planned and neat- 
ly executed as the capture of Wyt- 
schaete Ridge. Following the idea of 
the Germans in their attack on Verdun, 
a plaster model of the terrain was con- 
structed the size of four tennis courts 
and on this the game of Kriegspiel was 
rehearsed by the participants until 
each knew perfectly the part he had to 
play. The actual movements, unlike the 
German attack on Verdun, proceeded 
according to program without misad- 
venture or setback. 

First the German lines were sub- 
jected to an intensive bombardment for 
seven days and nights in which the 
British made greater use of big guns 
than they ever had before. The Ger- 
man fortifications on Hill 60 and the 
ridge running south to Messines had 
been secretly undermined during the 
past year, and in the nineteen tunnels 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 4—U-boats sink eighteen British 
ships in past week. One American 
~— on the British steamer “‘South- 


June 5—German destroyer ‘“S-20” 
sunk off Ostend. Two American 
firemen killed on British steamer 
“Manchester Miller.” British coast 
raided by sixteen airplanes. 

June 6—Austrians claim 10,000 Ital- 
ian prisoners taken on the Carso in 
three days. Chinese provinces favor- 
ing war are in rebellion. 

June 7—British explode mines south 
of Ypres and storm Wytschaete 
Ridge. Kronstadt republic yields to 
Provisional Government. 

June 8—Austrian officers enter Rus- 
sian lines with peace proposals. 
General Pershing arrives in Eng- 
land. 

June $—President Wilson’s note to 
Russia published. 

June 10—Seamen’s Union seize and 
imprison Labor delegates to Petro- 
grad Conference. 




















over a million pounds of high explo- 
sives had been placed. These mines 
were exploded simultaneously at ten 
minutes after three in the morning, 
and the crest of the hills was blown 
into the air with a noise so loud that 
Lloyd George, listening.in his London 
home, 130 miles away, was able to 
hear it. 

The British troops were already 
marching forward, and the aeroplanes 
were on the wing to guide the artillery 
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THE NEW BRITISH DRIVE 


Following their offensive in France the British 

opened an attack upon the German lines in 

Belgium by exploding mines under the ridge 

between Wytschaete and Messines and so wiping 
out the German salient at this point 


which formed a curtain of fire in front 
of the advancing soldiers. The first 
trenches were taken in a few minutes, 
and by six o’clock in the morning the 
entire ridge for a distance of nine 
miles was in the hands of the British. 
Before night they had reached the base 
line of the salient where, as they had 
planned, they halted and entrenched 
themselves. The Germans delivered 
counter-attacks on the following days 
but without regaining the ground. Over 
six thousand German prisoners were 
taken. The British loss was 10,000. 

The honor of this victory falls chiefly 
te the “Anzacs” and the Irish. The 
Australians and New Zealanders 
showed the same dash and daring as 
they had displayed at Gallipoli, and 
the Nationalists and Ulstermen charged 
side by side up Wytschaete Ridge. 
Major William Redmond, brother of 
John Redmond, the Nationalist leader, 
was carried to the rear, mortally 
wounded, in an Ulster ambulance. This 
brilliant achievement of the united 
Irish forces is likely to aid the rival 
parties to come to an agreement when 
they meet in convention within a few 
weeks. 


A serious and perplexing 
situation has arisen in 
China over the question of 
participation in the war. The Chinese 
Government promptly followed the ex- 
ample of the United States and broke 
with Germany but disagreed on the 
proposal to go further and declare 
war. The Premier favored joining the 
Allies but the President opposed it. 
The National Assembly supported the 
President. The President dismissed the 
Premier, whereupon the _ provinces 
threatened to revolt and there was 
talk of overthrowing the government 
and reéstablishing the Manchu dynasty. 
Eleven provinces of the republic have 
broken off relations with the Peking 
Government and six of them have de- 
clared their independence. The Gover- 
nor of Mukden, Chang-hsun, has 
marched his army upon Peking and 
the southern provinces are coéperating 
with him. The insurgents demand the 
reinstatement of Premier Tuan Chi- 
jui, the dismissal of the National As- 
sembly and a declaration of war 
against Germany. The forces behind 
these various movements are not easy 
to discover. 


Rebellion 
in China 


Intense anxiety pre- 
vails over the atti- 
tude of Russia, for 
it is recognized that the duration of 
the war if not its issue depends upon 
whether Russia makes a separate peace, 
prevails upon her Allies to adopt her 
peace formula or continues the fight 
against Germany on the old terms. At 
present the Russian leaders are urging 
upon the Entente Allies what they call 
“the Wilson doctrine” of “peace with- 
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The Question of 
Russian Peace 


























© International Film 


A DIRIGIBLE OF OUR OWN 


The aviation post at Pensacola, Florida, has been trying out this new type of dirigible balloon for war use 


out victory.” Baron Rosen, formerly 
Ambassador to the United States, has 
published an article in which he de- 
clares that Russia should have re- 
sponded to President Wilson’s appeal 
for a discussion of peace terms, but at 
that time all the Allies were too intent 
upon the complete ruin of the enemy 
to respond. 

The Congress of Peasants held in 
Petrograd took the same position in 
regard to peace as the Council of 
Workmen and Soldiers: 

The peasants aspire to an equitable 
peace without humiliating annexation or 
indemnity and with the right of each na- 
tion to dispose of itself. International rela- 
tions and treaties should be submitted to 


the control of the peoples interested. Dis- 
putes should be settled by an international 
tribunal, and not by force. 


But while various factions are work- 
ing for a general peace on such terms 
the disposition to make a_ separate 
peace seenis to be in abeyance. 


President Wil- 
son’s note to 
the Russian 
Government, which was delivered on 
May 26, but not made public in this 
country until June 9, is the most im- 
portant official pronouncement of war 
policy which this Government has yct 
made. This message puts an end to the 
rumors that the United States had ar- 
ranged with the Russian Government 
a peace program the cardinal principle 
of which was “no annexations and no 
indemnities,” or, in other words, the 
restoration of conditions as they existed 
in 1914. On the contrary, we find Presi- 
dent Wilson urging Russia to stand 
loyal to the Grand Alliance until the 
principle of nationalities is established 
thruout Europe and a permanent league 
to enforce world peace is organized. 
The full text of the note is published 
on page 483. 


Wilson States 
American Peace Aims 


General Pershing, 
field commander of 
our expeditionary 
army, arrived in England on June 8 
with his official staff. During an un- 
eventful voyage the American officers 
were in constant consultation with 
British army men. American destroy- 
ers accompanied the ship during the 
last stage of its journey to “a British 
port” and a force of a hundred Amcri- 
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Pershing 
Captures London 


can naval aviators arrived simultanc- 
ously with General Pershing’s staff. A 
special train brought the party to Lon- 
don, where they were greeted with a 
popular enthusiasm which paralleled 
the reception which we gave to the 
British and French war missions dur- 
ing their tour of the United States. 
Altho an elaborate program for the 
entertainment of the Americans had 
been arranged, General Pershing and 
his colleagues and subordinates de- 
voted most of their time in London to 
conferences on problems of the war. 
General Pershing’s staff was selected 
with reference to preliminary organiza- 
tion for the better management of the 
American army on its arrival. It in- 
cludes experts in sanitation, camp con- 
struction, commissariat, medicine, avia- 
tion, artillery, engineering and clerical 
work whose duty it will be to make 
ready the trenches for the men and to 
make the men ready for the trenches. 
As soon as the military conferences in 
England had been completed, General 
Pershing proceeded to France. 


Secretary Daniels of 
the Navy Department 
has issucd an order 
forbidding any one in the naval service 
to communicate information relating 
to the movements of ships or military 
forces to any person not in the naval 
service. Even the families of officers, 
enlisted men or departmental employees 
are considered as “outside the naval 
service” and they are not allowed to 
share any naval secret. The rcason for 
these drastic regulations is that, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. Dan- 


Daniels Forbids 
Navy Gossip 


‘jels, valuable information has already 


leaked thru to the enemy in some way 
not known, and it is the opinion of 
naval officials that the ‘only way in 
which such knowledge can have been 
obtained is from the careless gossip of 
persons in the secret. 

When issuing the new instructions, 
Secretary Daniels took occasion to 
deny the truth of the many intangible 
rumors of a great naval battle in which 
our navy was alleged to have taken 
part. This story has been told in many 
forms, the usual version bcing that the 
combined British and American fleets 
made a raid on the German coast de- 
fenses, that some sixty warships werc 


sunk and that the Atlantic coast naval 
yards are filled with wounded sailors. 
But as a matter of fact, the American 
navy has never been in an action and 
the whole story is either a popular 
delusion like the rumored passage of 
Russian troops thru Great Britain in 
1914 or a falsehood deliberately set 
afloat to alarm the nation. 


Goethals Dismisses The controversy 
yor teanneee between wood and 
steel for  emer- 


gency shipbuilding still continues to 
perplex the counsels of the administra- 
tion. General Goethals, who has now 
complete charge of the work of ship- 
building, has dismissed F. A. Eustis 
and F. Huntington Clark, of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, from their 
positions on charges of “lack of loyalty 
and misstatements and misrepresenta- 
tion of facts.” Eustis and Clark were 
the original projectors of the scheme 
to thwart the German submarine cam- 
paign by creating a great mercantile 
marine of wooden vessels. When Gen- 
eral Goethals determined to make the 
building of steel ships the main feature 
of his building program and reduce the 
building of wooden ships to a side issue 
both of the assistants protested. They 
alleged that General Goethals had put 
obstacles in the way of wooden ship 
builders and had failed to accept some 
very advantageous contracts. 

In his reply to these representations, 
General Goethals denied that he had 
ia any way discouraged the placing of 
contracts for wooden ships. He insisted 
en the instant resignation of his critics 
and appointed to their positions Ad- 
miral Rosseau, who had been associated 
with him in building the Panama 
Canal, and Samuel Fuller, a financier 
and promoter whose chief duty will be 
to ascertain the financial soundness of 
the firms with which the Government 
may do business. Friends of the wooden 
ship plan in Congress will probably 
carry the matter farther, as it is felt 
that the question of type of vessel is 
not merely a tcchnical question of costs, 
but involvcs an issue of public policy, 
that is whether the chief aim of the 
building program should be to supply 
the immediate emergency or to build 
more slowly and substantially for the 
future. 
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The Austrians are 
now making a vig- 
orous effort to re- 
gain the ground lost on the Carso by 
the Italian offensive that began May 
12. General Barsevic reorganized the 
Austrian forces on the Carso front, and 
bringing in reinforcements from the 
Russian side, opened an attack with 
two thousand cannon upon the hills east 
of Gorizia and those near the Adriatic 
where the Italians had made inroads 
upon the Austrian lines. In the latter 
region they were successful in driving 
the Italians, out of the positions they 
had taken near Jamiano. The Austrian 
artillery fire was terrific and continued 
for three days and nights while the 
airships and airplanes dropt bombs 
upon the Italian forces. The Austrians 
claim to have taken 10,000 prisoners 
in the three days, and name three regi- 
ments of about two thousand men each 
which surrendered unwounded in a 
body. Altogether the Austrians have, 
according to their own account, taken 
27,000 prisoners, and have _ inflicted 
losses of more than 160,000 men killed 
and wounded since the battle of the 
Carso began ninctcen days before. 

If this report of wholesale surren- 
ders is true, it wound tend to confirm 
the rumors that the Italian people were 
growing tired of fighting, and that 
there was imminent danger of a revo- 
lution like that of Russia which would 
put Italy out of the war. We have 


Austrian 
Counter-Offensive 


heard very little from Italy of late, 
but one alarming report has come thru, 
that General Cadorna was obliged to 
leave the Carso in the midst of the 
Austrian offensive in order “to suppress 
the anti-war propaganda” in Rome. 


The Germans are renew- 
ing their efforts to reach 
London and to destroy 
the military and naval bases at the 
mouth of the Thames. On May 23, May 
25 and June 5 aerial attacks were made 
upon the English east coast. The most 
serious of these was that of the 25th 
when eighteen aeroplanes sailed over 
the Channel to the Kentish coast. Here 
a bunch of bombs were dropped into 
the middle of the chief business street 
of Folkstone, where a large number of 
shoppers had been attracted by a po- 
tato sale. The bombs exploding in the 
grocery store and in the street killed 
sixteen women, eight men and nine 
children and wounded forty-two other 
persons within three minutes. Alto- 
gether the victims of this raid number 
seventy-six killed and one hundred and 
seventy-four injured. The German 
aeroplanes were divided into three 
squadrons one following another and 
since they sailed at a great hight 
among light clouds in the bright sun- 
shine they were hardly perceptible to 
the naked eye. 

The British were better prepared for 
the raid which came ten days later. 


Air Raids 
on England 


The air patrol from Dunkirk caught 
sight of the enemy aircraft shortly 
after they left Ostend and followed 
them all the way to the English coast 
and back. Out of eighteen enemy air- 
craft four were completely destroyed 
and four others believed to have been 
damaged. In this raid only two persons 
were killed and twenty-nine injured. 
The attack was directed upon Sheer- 
ness and the Germans claim that over 
10,000 pounds of bombs were dropped 
upon the arsenal and dockyard here. 
According to the British account the 
losses in all these raids fell almost 
altogether upon the civilians and no 
military damage of importance was 
done. Nothing very definite, however, 
is known about the depredations of the 
German aircraft during the war, for 
the British Government does not pro- 
pose to report hits for the benefit of 
enemy marksmen. It was not disclosed 
until May that in December a German 
aeroplane passed over London at noon 
and dropped a bomb near Buckingham 
Palace, another near the War Office in 
Whitehall and two more on the Marble 
Arch. 


What is described 
as “the largest and 
greatest convention 
of labor, Socialist and democratic 
bodies Great Britain has held in this 
generation” met at Leeds on June 3 
to organize a movement in England 


British Labor 
Peace Movement 














THE GOAL OF THE ITALIAN DRIVE 





During the last month Italian troons under General Cadorna have been pushing steadily forward toward Trieste, the greatest Austrian seaport 
city, situated at the head of the Adriatic. But the Austrian counter-offensive, just begun, seems likely to prevent an Italian capture of the city 
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Central News 


OUR FIRST TROOPS LANDED OVERSEAS 
There is striking illustration of our part as allies in this photograph of the American soldiers in 
training at Blackpool, England, before they go to France, who are swapping enthusiasm for 
experience as they chat with wounded Tommies, home on leave 


like that of the soldiers and workmen 
in Russia to secure “an immediate 
democratic peace.” Eleven hundred 
delegates were present representing 
over three million members of trade 
unions peace societies and radical or- 
ganizations. The chairman, Robert 
Smillie, of the mine workers declared: 


We believe that if there is to be no peace 
until a knockout blow is delivered, the war 
may last forty or fifty years. A lasting 
peace can never be brought about by kings 
or by the military, but by the common 
people. The time has come when the peo- 


ple need greater civil rights. Our soldiers 
are inarticulate. They have no organiza- 
tion to call attention to their grievances or 


to demand better treatment of their wives 
and children. There should be a closer link 
between the civil and military population. 
The chief difficulty is that the soldiers 
are not allowed to participate. Meantime 
the prospect is. bright for bringing the in- 
dustrial and military population closer 
together. 


He was followed by Philip Snowden, 
Socialist member of Parliament, who 
said: 

For three years we have appealed to the 
Government to state its peace terms and 


none has been forthcoming. Let us tell the 
Government our peace terms dealing with 
annexation—that all peoples, including 
Ireland, Egypt and India, should have the 


right to decide their own destiny. 

The Leeds convention exchanged 
greetings with the Russian Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Council and adopted the 
same platform for ending the war— 
“peace without annexations or indem- 
nities.” The representatives of the 
Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union pro- 
tested against the “no indemnities” 
clause because, as they said, Germany 
must be made to pay for “the widows 
and orphans of the sailor men foully 
murdered.” No attention was paid to 
this protest in the convention, so the 
executive committee of the Union 
passed a resolution refusing to permit 
any members of the Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union to man any vessel 
conveying delegates to the Stockholm 
or Petrograd peace conference unless 


they would sign a guarantee that they 
would insist upon restitution being 
made for the loss of life and property 
caused by the German submarines. 
Lord Northcliffe The British Gov- 
: ernment has se- 
to Come to America lected Alfred 


Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, as head 
of the British war mission in the 
United States to fill the place left va- 
cant by the departure for England of 
Foreign Secretary Arthur J. Balfour. 
Lord Northcliffe has accepted the post 
assigned him and will soon be actively 
codperating with the war missions of 
the Entente Allies and with the Ameri- 
can and Canadian governments. 

Lord Northcliffe is the greatest news- 
paper magnate in the British Empire 
and wields a political influence second 
to no Englishman in private life. In the 
chain of papers which he controls the 
best known is The Times, which has 
been for so many decades the leading 
organ of British Conservative opinion. 
Like Clemenceau in France he has been 
a wrecker and builder of cabinets; the 
campaign conducted by his newspapers 
was largely responsible for the over- 
throw of the Liberal ministry which 
was in power at the opening of the 
war and also of the coalition ministry 
under Mr. Asquith which succeeded it. 
But prior to his present appointment 
Lord Northcliffe has refused to accept 
any position under the present Govern- 
ment, which he did so much to put in 
office, preferring his independence as 
a journalist to the enforced conformity 
of a public official. 


The Brazilian Republic has 
followed the revocation of the 
declaration of neutrality in the 
war between Germany and the United 
States by the seizure of all German 
shipping in Brazilian ports. The news- 
papers of the country and many polit- 
ical leaders have for weeks been urging 
the decisive step of commandeering the 


Enter 
Brazil 


German vessels, since such action would 
definitely align Brazil with the Entente 
Allies whether or not it were followed 
by a formal declaration of war. Forty- 
six merchant ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage of nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand, including the twelve thousand 
ton Hamburg-Amerika liner “Bliicher,” 
came into possession of the Brazilian 
authorities and their German crews 
were interned. The steamer “Cap Vil- 
ano,” the second largest of the interned 
merchant ships, was set afire by its 
crew before it could be transferred to 
the Brazilian flag. 

After the transfer of the interned 
ships the German foreign secretary 
transmitted a protest to the Brazilian 
Government thru the agency of a neu- 
tral minister to Brazil. The formal pro- 
test against the seizure threatened the 
exaction of an indemnity “for all losses 
occasioned to German interests by such 
a measure.” The Brazilian Government 
promptly replied, justifying the utiliza- 
tion of German ships according to in- 
ternational law as reprisal for the loss 
to Brazilian shipping from the activity 
of German submarines. The United 
States has entered into negotiations 
with Brazil with the aim of bringing 
the captured ships into immediate 
service as carriers on the translatlantic 
trade routes. 

A squadron of the United States 
navy has recently been sent to Brazil- 
ian waters with the purpose of guard- 
ing the western Atlantic from the op- 
erations of German commerce raiders 
and submarines. The ports of Brazil 
will no longer be open to German ships 
and will prove admirable naval bases 
for the fleets of the Allies. Should Bra- 
zil decide to enter more actively into 
the war much of the work of patrolling 
the western Atlantic may be assumed 
by her own naval vessels. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies has authorized the 
sending of a message of congratulation 
to the Congress of the United States 
on the arrival of our squadron. 


:. A voleanic eruption ac- 
Earthquake in companied by earth- 

Salvador quake shocks and fire 
wrecked the city of San Salvador on 
the evening of June 7. San Salvador, 
the capital of the Republic of Salvador, 
is a city of 59,544 inhabitants and the 
seat of important public buildings such 
as the university, the national palace, 
the cathedral, the national library, as 
well as the government botanical gar- 
dens. Most of the public buildings, 
business houses and private dwellings 
in the city were seriously damaged and 
the American Legation building was 
one of the houses destroyed. The effects 
of the earthquake were not confined to 
the capital. Nearly all the towns and 
villages within a thirty-mile radius of 
the center of the earthquake zone were 
left in ruins and such of their residents 
as escaped uninjured were forced to 
sleep in the open in spite of a shower 
of ashes from the volcano and the 
heavy downpour of rain which succeed- 
ed it. The volcano of San Salvador, 
which is within three miles of the cap- 
ital, has for some time been in a state 
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of activity and on several previous oc- 
casions the city has suffered from 
earthquakes. The shock was recorded 
on the seismograph of Georgetown 
University about two thousand miles 
away. 


T he American 
armed merchant- 
man “Silver Shell” 
had a fight with a German submarine 
in the Mediterranean on May 30 in 
which it came out ahead. The sub- 
marine appeared at a distance of 7000 
yards and approached to within 2300 
yards keeping up a fire with her 6-inch 
guns. The American naval gun crew 
under the command of Captain Charl- 
ton from the battleship ‘Arkansas” 
returned the fire and with the final 
shot apparently disabled the submarine 
for she disappeared with her ‘stern 
raised high above the water. The fight 
lasted for an hour and a half during 
which the submarine fired thirty-five 
shots and the steamer twenty-five. 

The “Mongolia” has figured in the 
dispatches more often than any other 
American steamship. She fired the first 
_ shot from an American gun during the 
war and disabled a U-boat in the Eng- 
lish Channel on her trip over. It was 
on the “Mongolia” that the bursting 
of the brass cup of the cartridge in 
gun practice killed two nurses sitting 
on the promenade deck. On her recent 
return to this country the “Mongolia” 
when two hundred miles west of Fal- 
mouth was attacked by a German sub- 
marine which fired three torpedoes, all 
of which missed their aim. The “‘Mon- 
golia” fired four shells at the subma- 
rine, but without hitting it. Upon the 
arrival of a British destroyer brought 
up by a wireless call from the “Mon- 
golia” the U-boat disappeared. 

The American flotilla has now joined 
with the British for a month in the 
hunt of U-boats and the protection of 
transatlantic steamers, and whatever 
part the American naval vessels may 
have played it is encouraging to note 
that the shipping losses are consider- 
ably less than they were the month 
before. The report of the British Ad- 
miralty for the week ending June 3 
gave the loss of vessels as twenty-three 
which is two more than were lost the 
week before. But five of these are fish- 
ing boats and three are vessels under 
1600 tons, so only fifteen vessels of 
considerable size were sunk, which is a 
lower record than any week since 
March 11. The French report for the 
same week gives eight vessels sunk by 
torpedoes and two by guns. 


The “Silver Shell” 
and the Submarine 


Premier ‘Borden of 
the Dominion of 
Canada has invited 
his chief political rival, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, to assist in the formation of 
a coalition ministry. It is believed that 
the purpose of the coalition proposal is 
to divide between the Conservative and 


Canada Considers 
Conscription 


Liberal parties the responsibility for a - 


compulsory service law, which in the 
opinion of the Canadian ministry has 
become necessary. Altho many leaders 
of both parties are agreed that con- 
scription is inevitable, the measure can- 


not be said to be popular with the peo- 
ple at large in spite of the precedents 
of Great Britain and of the United 
States, which have abandoned their 
traditional reliance on volunteering in 
view of the unprecedented demand for 
large armies in the present Great War. 
If plans for a coalition to carry con- 
scription thru the Dominion Parliament 
should fail, the Borden ministry wiil 
vrobably seek popular support for its 
policy by holding a general election on 
the compulsory service issue. Already 
there have been several petty riots and 
demonstrations against the Govern- 
ment, and should the present Conserv- 
ative ministry attempt to force con- 
scription upon Canada without the sup- 
port of the Liberal opposition and with- 
out consulting the electorate there may 
be a serious outbreak in some of the 
provinces. 

Most of the opposition to the war pol- 
icy of the Canadian Government is lo- 
calized in the Province of Quebec, which 
is virtually an enclave of French speak- 


ing Catholics isolated among the pre-* 


dominantly English speaking and Prot- 
estant population of the rest of North 
America. At the opening of the Great 
War the French Canadians enlisted in 
fairly satisfactory numbers, but since 
then recruiting has: become less and 
less successful. It is estimated that 
there have been only about thirty thou- 
sand French Canadian volunteers, altho 
there are at least two million French 


speaking people in the Dominion. But 
volunteer recruiting among the English 
speaking Canadians seems also to have 
approached an end, and many Canadian 
officers with experience in the European 
trenches desire an cpportunity to in- 
struct the large levies of American 
troops in the ways of modern warfare 
since in Canada they now have few re- 
cruits to train. The decline in volun- 
teering in most parts of Canada may be 
explained by the large contingents 
which have already been sent to thc 
front, but the relatively weak showing 
of the French Canadians demands some 
other explanation. In part it is due to 
the so-called Nationalist propaganda, 
which has aimed to make the French 
Canadians conscious of the differences 
between themselves and their British 
Canadian neighbors; a propaganda 
comparable to the Sinn Fein movement 
in Ireland, tho hitherto less violent in 
its methods. In part this indifference 
seems traceable also to a want of sym- 
pathy between the very devout Catholic 
peasantry of Quebec and the political 
and religious radicalism of contem- 
porary France. 


A protest signed by 
thirty patients of the 
naval hospital ship 
“Solace” Icd to an official investigation. 
The complainants alleged that during~ 
the month of May the hospital ship was 
so overcrowded that the patients failed 


Navy. Hospital 
Investigated 
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AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS ARE DRILLING IN CHINA 
It took only four days after war was declared for this group of United States citizens in Peking 
to organize for military training 
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AND CHINESE VOLUNTEERS ARE READY TO DRILL IN NEW YORK 


A dozen or so of the ten million men who registered on June 5 for national service. Whether or 
not this particular group can fight for us devends upon congressional! action 
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to receive adequate accommodation, 
that no precautions were taken to pre- 
vent the spread of infectious disease, 
that there was a shortage of drinking 
water and of bedding, and that the 
sick were neglected and left to shift 
for themselves. After the matter had 
been brought up in Congress, Secretary 
Daniels of the Navy Department ap- 
pointed a civilian investigating com- 
mission, consisting of Dr. William H. 
Welch of Johns Hopkins University, 
Dr. Abraham Flexner and Mr. Nathan 
Straus. The three investigators ques- 
tioned more than a hundred men who 
were on board the hospital ship dur- 
ing the period covered by the protest 
and reported the results of their in- 
quiry to the federal authorities. All 
charges of lack of medical attention 
and neglect of the needs of the patients 
were discovered to be wholly ground- 
less, but it was found to be true that 
owing to the rapidity of enlistments in 
the navy the hospital ship was at one 
time badly overcrowded. The “Solace,” 
with a normal capacity for thirty in- 
fectious cases, was compelled to care 
for a hundred and one. The congestion 
of cases seems now to have been re- 
lieved, and even when it was at its 
worst the medical personnel in charge 
of the floating hospital were able to 
cope with the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. 


—_ On Tuesday, June 5, ev- 
Ten Million ery man in America be- 
Men Enroll tween the ages of twen- 
ty-one and thirty-one who was not 
already a member of some branch of 
the military establishment of the coun- 
try was required to register on the list 
from which the new national army will 
be chosen. Remembering the draft riots 
of the Civil War, the authorities in 
charge of the draft took no chances. 
Propagandists against the compulsory 
service law were arrested wherever 
they appeared and all places of regis- 
tration were carefully guarded. But all 
expectations of resistance to the regis- 
tration proved groundless. Tuesday 
passed off with less disorder than an 
average general election and the large 
number of the men who enrolled, esti- 
mated at some ten million, is proof that 
only a comparatively small percentage 
of the young men of the nation can have 
failed to comply with the requirements. 

The only violence worth recording 
thruout the whole country was the re- 
fusal of some Navajo Indians in Ari- 
zona and Utes in Colorado to register 
and their threats to go on the warpath 
if any further attempt should be made 
to bring them within the scope of the 
compulsory service law. The attitude 
of these Indians seems to have been 
largely due to the belief that the act 
of registration was identical with the 
draft and that all who registered would 
be compelled to enter the army at once. 
After the nature of the registration 
was explained to the Indians many of 
them registered, but a few fled from 
the reservations. Very few “conscien- 
tious objectors” absented themselves 
from the registration, but a large num- 
ber applied for exemption. 
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Studdy in Passing Show (London) 


SPADES ARE TRUMPS! 
And the English cartoonist might well have 
added ‘“‘And now it’s up to Uncle Sam to play 
the game!”’ 


As soon as the registration blanks 
have been examined and classified and 
the search completed for those who 
failed to register, the authorities will 
select at random a certain number of 
enrolled men for military service. By 
individual exemptions this number will 
be reduced to about 625,000, the esti- 
mated number of men required for the 
training camps in September. Should 
the war last many months longer, new 
drafts will be made from time to time 
to keep the training camps filled after 
the first contingent has been sent to 
the front. 

No general exemptions will be made, 
but each individual drafted will be 
examined as to his claim for ex- 


emption. Nearly half of the number - 


selected will be excused from military 
service on the ground that their labor 
is the sole support of persons dependent 
on them, and thousands of others be- 
cause they are more useful to the na- 
tion in their present occupations than 
on the field of battle. From the men 
who have no other ground for exemp- 
tion those will also be excused who are 
physically unfit to endure the hardships 
of military life. No one will be exempt- 
ed on the ground of conscientious scru- 
ples unless he is a member of a re- 
ligious denomination which forbids its 
adherents to take part in war. 


When the House 
of Representa- 
tives passed the 
war taxation bill on May 23 it left the 
task of revision to the Senate. The 
early vote reached in the House in no 
way implied approval of the details of 
the measure, but represented the opin- 
ion of the majority that improvements 
could be more satisfactorily made in 
conjunction with the other branch of 
Congress than by attempting to perfect 
the bill before obtaining the views of 
the Senate. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has, therefore, had no hesita- 


Tax Bill 
Revised Downward 


tion in virtually rewriting the whole 
finance plan worked out by the House. 
Not only have the special schedules 
been revised but the total amount to 
be raised this year by taxation for the 
purpose of carrying on the war was 
reduced by several hundred million 
dollars before the bill was presented on 
the floor off the Senate. The majority 
of the Finance Committee are of the 
opinion that the attempt to raise half 
of the expenses of carrying on the war 
by taxation will inflict a serious injury 
on industry and thus reduce the power 
of the nation to sustain the burden of 
next year’s expenses should the war 
outlast, the current fiscal year. 

The retroactive income tax, imposing 
an additional tax equal to one-third 
of the income tax due for the year 
1916 met with disfavor in committee 
and was dropped from the bill. The 
sharply graduated income tax author- 
ized by the House for the year 1917 
will remain one of the chief sources of 
revenue in the Senate plan, but it is 
probable that the highest rates will be 
somewhat decreased. In the place of 
taxes on manufacturers’ gross sales of 
articles of luxury additional stamp 
taxes have been substituted. The plan 
for applying the zone system of postal 
charges to second-class mail matter, 
which was so severely criticized when 
under discussion in the House, is likely 
to be replaced by a tax on periodical 
advertising. A very heavy tax was 
placed upon foodstuffs made into dis- 
tilled liquor, with an eye to food con- 
servation rather than revenue. Con- 
sumption taxes on gas and electricity 
for domestic purposes were eliminated. 
Instead of the projected 10 per cent 
tariff on imported goods generally, 
there will be substituted specific duties 
and excises on coffee, tea, cocoa and 
sugar. 


Within the last few days 
there have been several 
petty riots in St. Louis 
and East St. Louis between negroes 
and white men. The contagion of race 
feeling spread from the streets to the 
workhouse, where on June 8 a battle 
was fought with stones and sticks be- 
tween white and colored convicts until 
the fire department turned a hose on 
the combatants. It is a little difficult 
to account for this sudden outburst 
of race antagonism, but its origin ap- 
pears to be mainly economic. Many 
negroes from the southern states have 
come north during the last few months 
to take advantage of the unusual op- 
portunities afforded by war stimulated 
industriés in the manufacturing cen- 
ters. Southern newspapers are com- 
plaining of a labor shortage in the 
rural districts and many of them are 
conducting a “stay in the South” prop- 
aganda to check the labor migration. 
On the other hand, the working men 
of St. Louis and other cities where 
the negro population has been increas- 
ing viewed the entrance of the negro 
into the labor market with alarm and 
dislike, and in such an atmosphere race 
feuds readily flourished. 


Race Riots 
in St. Louis 
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THE PLATTSBURG PUSH 


T is inevitable in any great gather- 

ing of men afield, such as is to be 

found at Plattsburg Barracks, that 

some one unit will lift itself out of 
the mass and become the visible ex- 
pression of. the basic principle of that 
gathering. Almost unconsciously, so far 
as the members of this unit are con- 
cerncd, it becomes, at least for the timc 
being, standard. There are unmistaka- 
ble outward signs, and always, underly- 
ing these, a spirit that has found its key- 
note in some one personality. Such was 
the case of the Second Company of 
New York’s Provisional Regiment in 
the second weck of training of the 
“student-officers,” “cadets”— call them 
what you will—who are to mold and 
lead the New Army. Having sketched 
in last week an impression of these 
officers-to-be in the mass, I sct about 
running down the first concrete exam- 
ple of the steady forward thrust that 
should be apparent even after a week’s 
work under this intensive war train- 
ing system if this training is to live up 
to its promise. I found it in this Second 
New York Company. 

Now since it is the function of thc 
regular army specialists assigned to 
this and other camps to show qualities 
cuperior to those possest by the merely 
average line officer—to show the ability 
to teach and sink that teaching home— 
the problem of finding the standard unit 
was greatly simplified. One had at first 
only to single out that company com- 
mander who was getting the quickest 
response from his men in close order, 
that close order which is designed to 
establish “subconscious submission to 
discipline.” Such submission is found 
in the grasp of the value of marching 
cadence, the rhythmic handling of the 
rifle, and the ability to execute the sim- 
pler evolutions without wastage—with- 
out the straying of individuals or the 
wandering of squads under hesitant or 
bewildered leadership. Something of a 
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“The First Ten Thousand,” in The 
Independent of June 9th, began the 
series of articles by “Right Wing” 
on the training camps where Uncle 
Sam is turning raw recruits into 
army officers. The first and fore- 
most of these war camps of course 
is Plattsburg, and in this article 
Mr. Reed reports the progress in 
war work there—THE EDITOR. 




















task, one would say, to find thcse things 
after only a weck’s training. Yet they 
were to be found in the unit I have 
mentioned, under command of Captain 
R. L. Weeks, Eighteenth Infantry. 

Here was a man who had a tight 
but velvety grip on his men, a grip es- 
tablished by voice, by carriage, by the 
obvious native ability to command, 
ripened by experience and enriched by 
thoro sympathy with the task and the 
material in hand. There is in this no 
reflection upon the able work of his 
brother officers, merety an appreciation 
of work patiently, firmly, easily, unos- 
tentatiously well done, with the utmost 
clarity of objective. Let me add that I 
have talked with him only twice, each 
time for less than a minute, and on 
trivial subjects. But it was patent from 
the instant that I came upon him and 
his men that he was equipt with the 
fundamental weapon of attack in fac- 
ing any task, the ability to make it 
simple. Thus he made it possible for 
the men under him to pass thru a weck 
of steady and apparently effortless ad- 
vancement, 

Such an attitude would be reflected 
first in the bearing of the officers under 
him, and second, in the performance 
and spirit of the rank and file. He was 
aided in his teaching by officers of the 
Reserve Corps, probably no better or 
worse fundamcntally than their fellows 
in other companies, yet I found quickly, 


and the story of the stop-watch sup- 
ports the finding, that the “echoes of 
the C. C.” (company commander) 
were able to get their men formed and 
ready for action in most cases easily 
and quickly, and without any of the 
“bawling out” so often deemed essen- 
tial by the amateur officer, and already 
too much in evidence in certain other 
units of this training camp. So the Re- 
serve officers of this company and the 
company itself were stamped, and in- 
delibly I believe, by the personality of 
this able commander. 

Now it is a part of intensive train- 
ing that by lecture (better termed here 
“conference”) much of the military lore 
that is largely bookish must be taught 
to tired men, one of the severest tests 
of instructor and pupil alike, and this 
Sceond Company, in the week in which 
it was under my observation, stood this 
test well. It is well to state before go- 
ing further that the Plattsburg Plan in 
these wartimes gives the student-officers 
in three months more actual physical 
work than is laid out for the regular 
army recruit in six. And between the 
quantity and quality of mental instruc- 
tion in the two cases there is no com- 
parison. Under the present system 
study is translated into. action and ac- 
tion into study at a rate that can be 
handled only by men of alert minds and 
bodies no matter what their age. Just 
the other morning there was a “hike’”’ 
in light marching order in the mist 
and rain. And as the poncho-covered 
officers-to-be finished the first stage of 
the march and sat down to rest under 
the dripping trees of a countryside by- 
way, the commander expounded the 
simple but imperative needs of march- 
ing men. What better time or place for 
it? Assuredly none. 

A word now about the personnel of 
this interesting Second Company, which 
may or may not continue to be the best 
example of Plattsburg progress. There 




















Press Illustrating 


“THE PICTURE IS NOT A PRETTY ONE” 


The British bayonet system being practised at Plattsburg. It requires “a quick closing with the antagonist, a long thrust and a short thrust, 
perhaps a jab to the throat or vitals, a crash of the butt on the head or face, and as a last resort a tcrrific downward blow with the knife edge” 
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are in the company boyish men and 
mannish boys, but practically none of 
the “kiddishness” that is found now 
and then regardless of careful selec- 
tion in a gathering of this size. Most 
of the men have had military experi- 
ence, and they range in age from the 
low limit to the top. The distribution 
has been nicely done. however, and an 
earnestness that is good to find per- 
vades the organization—for it is an or- 
ganization, not a machine—an earnest- 
ness that is not without its femper of 
quiet humor. In this respect again the 
company is a faithful reflection of its 
commander. These men are bent upon 
serious business. The attitude of the 
company was well exprest by one of 
the men with whom I was talking in 
the course of the “hike” the other day. 
The question came up as to how many 
of the student-officers would be commis- 
sioned at the conclusion of the training. 

“Oh, I suppose about one out of four 
will get something on his shoulder and 
active work to do,” he said. “But mark 
you this, sooner or later all of us will 
be needed.” 

I wish those words could be hung up 
as a motto on the walls of some of the 
homes which have sent fathers, sons 
and brothers to this and other train- 
ing camps with the parting injunction, 
“Go ahead, have a good time; of course 
the war will be over before the camp 
is, and everything will be all right 
again.” Isn’t this simple Plattsburg 
statement a good motto for the whole 
nation? “Sooner or later all of us will 
be needed.” Let it sink home. 

In considering the second week’s work 
broadly it may be said that the salient 




















CAPTAIN WEEKS IN “CONFERENCE” 
“Much of the military lore must be taught to 
tired men.”” Mr. Reed singles out Captain R. S. 
Weeks, Eighteenth Infantry, as “the company 
commander who is getting the quickest response 

from his men” 

feature was the constant drill in the 
new bayonet manual which has come 
to us intact from the British Army, the 
force among our allies that has done 
the heaviest execution with chill steel 
in hot hands. Nothing could more plain- 
ly indicate the conviction of United 
States Army authorities that the 
“shock action of infantry” is still to be 
the decisive factor it was in the days 
when it was acclaimed by such author- 
ities as Jomini and du Teil. 

With the beginning of instruction in 
this scientifically savage form of close 


combat it becomes plain to the student- 
officers, if, indeed, many remained in 
doubt, that they were here to learn 
how to fight, to learn how to teach 
others to fight, and to lead others into 
decisive shock action. They learned that 
this was no drillmasters’ “convention, 
and that compared with the British 
bayonet system our old familiar bay- 
onet fencing was better suited to the 
Vaudeville Zouaves. The present Brit- 
ish bayonet system (and the use of the 
rifle butt is a formidable part of it) 
has been tried in action against masses 
of the foemen and has proved effective. 
There is no long distance lunging as in 
the old days on our armory floors, but 
a quick closing with the antagonist, a 
long thrust and a short thrust, perhaps 
a jab to the throat or vitals with both 
hands right under the bayonet hilt, a 
crash of the butt on the head or face, 
or as a last resort a terrific downward 
blow with the knife edge of the weapon. 
Even in practise it is rough, hard work, 
body to body, after a running, leaping 
approach, and even in practise a little 
dangerous until defensive armor is 
brought into use, as doubtless it will 
be later, having been found a great 
asset in the Canadian training camps. 
No man blest—or curst—with an im- 
agination can go thru this exercize 
without a queer sensation in the neigh- 
borhood of his midriff. It is of record 
that one of the student-officers fainted 
as his imagination pictured too vividly 
the effect of this bayonet work on an- 
ether human being, and who am I that 
I should blame him? The picture is not 
a pretty one. 
Plattsburg, New York 


THE DREAM FLEET 


I dreamed a dream of an armored fleet 


That sailed far over the sea. 


“Oh, what is the song ye sing so sweet? 


What mariners brave are ye?” 
“In many a tongue 
Our songs are sung; 
From many a land are we.” 


Over the waves their voices rang: 


“Sailing far, 

Sailing free, 

Under the beam 

Of the tranquil star 

We guard the dream 

Of the world,” they sang; 


“We keep the Peace of the Sea.” 


BY JULIA GRACE WALES 


“But what is the land your arms make sure 


And where are the homes ye keep? 


Oh, where do your children rest secure?” 


“In many a clime they sleep. 
Thru the midnight gloom 
Do our cannon boom, 
‘All’s well, all’s well on the deep.’ ” 


Over the waves their voices rang: 


“Sailing far, 

Sailing free, 

Under the beam 

Of the tranquil star 

We guard the dream 

Of the world,” they sang; 


Your treasuries, marts, and mines, 


Your laws and letters and arts of old, 


Your sacred fanes and shrines?” 
“Our banners unfurled 
Are the Flags of the World; 
Full many their mystic signs.” 


Over the waves their voices rang: 


“Sailing far, 

Sailing free, 

Under the beam 

Of the tranquil star 

We guard the dream 

Of the world,” they sang; 


“We keep the Peacc of the Sea.” 


“We keep the Peace of the Sea.” 
“But what of your havens, mariners bold, 














THE MEN WHO MADE MILITARISM 


denburg, Chief of the German 

General Staff, is a dreamer. He 

sees the world as a great battle- 
field; nations as being organized to 
wage wars; men as being created to 
fight. Rivers, mountains, forests and 
roads mean nothing to him unless they 
possess strategic possibilities. Nature 
must be adaptable to war to fulfil its 
highest functions. With maps and sol- 
diers von Hindenburg plans his gigan- 
tic military campaigns. 

If it were not for General Luden- 
dorff, First Quarter Master of the Teu- 
tonic forces, von Hindenburg’s dreams 
would never come true. He makes rivers 
and mountains fortresses. Mines and 
factories he converts into war engines. 
Ludendorff executes what his superior 
creates. 

In August, 1914, von Hindenburg 
was living in Hanover as a retired gen- 
eral. He had been out of the army for 
several years because he “defeated” the 
Kaiser in war maneuvers. Before this 
war no one ever heard of Ludendorff. 
The rise of these two men to leadership 
of all the armies of the Central Powers 
is one of the most interesting events of 
the past two years. Today they are the 
uncrowned Napoleons of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key. Nearly twenty million soldiers are 
pawns on their chessboards. These two 
modern warriors are like the male and 
female of the species. It takes both to 
produce German war plans. They—not 
the Kaiser—are the parents of Mili- 
tarism. 

Long before von Hindenburg became 
the dictator of the Kaiser’s military 
operations he was a public idol. Some 
Germans called him the twentieth cen- 
tury “St. Paul.” He drove the Czar 
from East Prussia. That was enough 
to make him a national hero and in 
Berlin an enormous wooden image was 
erected near the Reichstag at the head 
of Sieges Allee and in front of the Vic- 
tory Column, which was built after the 
Franco-Prussian war. The people were 
asked to buy iron, silver and gold nails 
and drive them into this figure. When 
I left Berlin with Ambassador James 
W. Gerard, von Hindenburg’s gigantic 
statue was almost covered with nails. 
It stood out against the sky like the 
wooden horse of Troy. It is Germany’s 
shrine. Altho the people pray to God 
they look to von Hindenburg for vic- 
tory. 

A few years ago at the annual army 
maneuvers von Hindenburg was placed 
at the head of the “army of invasion” 
which was to meet the Kaiser’s “army 
of defense” in East Prussia. The war 
game continued for several days. Von 
Hindenburg had the best of the opera- 
tions, but because he was leagued 
against the Emperor he had to “play 
defeated.” Afterward when the Kaiser 
met his antagonist he boasted about his 
success and von Hindenburg quietly re- 
marked that if it had been real war he 
would have destroyed the Kaiser’s army 
and marched into Berlin. This angered 


Fx: Marshal Paul von Hinden- 


BY CARL W. ACKERMAN 








Most Americans nowadays think 
that they know “What's the Matter 
with Germany,” but Mr. Ackerman 
is one of the few, perhaps, who 
really do. In his article of that 
title, published in The Independent 
of April 28th, he discust the Ger- 
man situation from the viewpoint 
of two years in Berlin and at 
the German front as war cor- 
respondent of the United Press 
Associations. Here he presents a 
graphic sketch of “The Men Who 
Made Militarism.”—THE EDITOR. 




















his imperial majesty and Paul von 
Hindenburg was “banished” to Han- 
over. The two men did not meet again 
for several years, but when the war 
broke out this retired Hanover general 
volunteered. General von Moltke, who 
was then chief of staff, telegraphed 
him to command the East Prussian 
forces against Russia and in this ca- 
pacity he reéntered the army. 

In due course of operations von 
Moltke was intrigued out of the highest 
command and General von Falkenhayn, 
a personal and intimate friend of Wil- 
liam the Second, was appointed Gen- 
eralissimo. But there was so much ha- 
tred between von Falkenhayn and von 
Hindenburg that the two leaders were 
always at odds. The former was a “mil- 
itary spendthrift.” He consumed sol- 
diers and war materials so fast that 
German leaders foresaw defeat unless 
there was a change in military tactics. 
There were, of course, many other 
charges against von Falkenhayn, but 
this was the chief military objection. 
He was wasteful. When von Hinden- 
burg succeeded him “Safety First” be- 
came the war policy. Von Hindenburg’s 
task was to make war more mechanical, 
more ruthless if possible, but above all, 
to save troops. Losses under von Falk- 
enhayn had been so great that people 
were sickening under the military 
slaughter. Von Hindenburg, of course, 
was loved so much by the people that 
he was regarded as a saint, but what 
he really became was a “mechanical 
demon.” Since he has been chief of the 
General Staff the war has been more 
ruthless, more desperate, more terror- 
izing and more horrible than ever—not 
because he uses more troops but be- 
cause he uses more machines. Von Hin- 
denburg is fighting a mechanical war 
with machine guns, buried artillery, 
glass shells and submarines. 

Von Hindenburg was never popular 
with the Kaiser. He can’t tell stories 
and the Emperor admires and loves 
only those men who can flatter and en- 
tertain him. Field Marshal von Mack- 
ensen owes his success to his ability to 
“jolly” his majesty. But the present 
chief of staff has always been popular 
with the Empress and the people. When 
von Hindenburg’s headquarters were 
in Brest-Litowsk, a pre-war city of 
sixty thousand inhabitants which the 
retreating Czar’s forces burned to the 


ground, the Empress sent him once a 
week from her Potsdam kitchen a box 
of delicious food. In the good old days 
of the war when Germans could buy 
anything and everything without cards 
they flooded von Hindenburg’s offices 
with gifts. If the German people ever 
feel that they no longer have a mo- 
nopoly on God I presume they will wor- 
ship St. Paul von Hindenburg. 

Friends of this field marshal describe 
him as being enormous, physically, just 
as his wooden image in Berlin towers 
above the tree tops of the Tiergarten. 
He seldom speaks. He sits by hours and 
thinks. He studies maps all the time. 
He sleeps little, seldom travels, writes 
practically no letters, does not like to 
be interviewed and sees very few offi- 
cers. Ludendorff is pictured as an alert, 
active, energetic man of affairs who is 
always traveling, always asking ques- 
tions, always commanding and always 
busy. He passes on all army contracts. 
He issues all orders. He buys all war 
materials. He listens to most reports 
and then he tells von Hindenburg what 
the Field Marshal wants to know. Po- 
litically Ludendorff is the German 
“Colonel House.” Whenever a Reichstag 
member or a business leader wants to 
talk to a “high army officer” he is ush- 
ered before Ludendorff. 


URING the two years I was in 

Germany I never saw a portrait 

or photograph of von Hinden- 
burg showing him smiling. He is pic- 
tured always as being solemn and 
thoughtful. He is never shown in 
action or on the battlefield. He is 
cool and quiet. He never gets ex- 
cited, never jumps to conclusions. One 
time a group of officers were invited to 
dine at his headquarters when he was 
commanding the eastern armies. After 
dinner the men discust what they did 
when they were nervous. Some said 
they walked, some talked, others smoked 
and some curst. Then one of the guests 
asked von Hindenburg what he did. 

“I whistle,” calmly answered the 
host. 

“Has Your Excellency whistled dur- 
ing the war?” questioned another. 

“Never!” quietly responded von Hin- 
denburg. 

This cool self composure is one of 
the things which makes the militarist 
popular. The people know that von 
Hindenburg is always hopeful and al- 
ways right, therefore they follow him 
as children follow a gang leader. 

One of the reasons our allies are 
having such a tremendous task to break 
thru the western front is that von Hin- 
denburg and Ludendorff have convert- 
ed northern France and Belgium into 
a gigantic war machine, where troops 
are needed not to fight the enemy but 
to operate the machine. And our allies 
must charge this machine. 

I have heard some Americans say 
that if some one would shoot the Kai- 
ser the war would end. They seem to 
think the Emperor keeps the people 
fighting. They believe Wilhelm II’s 
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overthrow would cause Germany to fall 
to pieces into a democracy. People who 
talk that way don’t know that von Hin- 
denburg and his man “Friday” are the 
real bosses of our enemy. Do Americans 
who expect a German republic ever ask 
themselves who would be elected presi- 
dent if the Kaiser were to abdicate to- 
morrow? The German people, if they 
were to vote for a successor to the Em- 
peror would select von Hindenburg by 
a greater majority vote than was ever 
cast for a president of the United 
States. 


We may be in this war with the 
firm conviction that we will not 
make peace with the House of 
Hohenzollern, but unless we make 
this House cover von Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff and their military puppets 
we will be waging a useless cam- 
paign. 

We must fight to overthrow not one 
man and his family but the group of 
men who misdirect the destinies of 
the German people. It would be sac- 
rilege for the United States and the 
Allies to make peace with any of the 


chiefs of the German military ma- 
chine. In 1914, Grand Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, General von Moltke, General von 
Falkenhayn and a few others were the 
sponsors of Teutonic Militarism. Von 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff are the 
parents of modern Ruthlessness. They 
are as dangerous to world peace, to 
democracy in Germany and thruout the 
world as “Der Kaiser und Gott!” And 
they will be dangerous until they are 
defeated and discredited in their own 
country. 
New York City 


THE COLLEGE IN POLITICS 


HIS month the voters of Port- 

land, Oregon, are expected tc 

make intelligent decisions on the 

eight propositions referred tc 
them by the legislature and on four- 
teen other propositions initiated by 
themselves or by their city commis- 
sioners. Are they prepared for this far- 
reaching extension of democratic gov- 
ernment? Will they be ready to pass 
judgment on these questions: whether 
the state should issue bonds for six 
million dollars to construct highways, 
whether the state should spend four 
hundred thousand dollars for a new 
penitentiary, whether the legislative 
session should be extended, whether 
Oregon and California grant lands 
should be taxed, whether cities should 
be required to hold their elections on 
the same day as state elections, whether 
there should be a graduated rate of 
taxation on property of different 
classes, whether the port of Portland 
should build and operate lines of steam- 
ers, whether the repeal of any parts of 
the State Constitution by implication 
should be prevented. Many people be- 
lieve that the general electorate is not 
qualified to vote on such subjects. Some 
people believe that this is especially 
true of states in which nearly one-half 
of the qu&lified voters are newly 
enfranchized women. 


F these doubts are justified concern- 

ing the fitness of voters for their new 

tasks under the initiative and refer- 
endum provisions, the immediate ques- 
tion is, what shall we do about it? 

It is virtually certain that we are 
not going to turn backward and relieve 
our people of these responsibilities. The 
only course remaining, therefore, is to 
provide new opportunities of public 
education to cover the new needs. 

This business of public education we 
cannot safely leave to those who have 
special interests to serve in connection 
with the proposed measures. At the 
general election of last November, for 
example, the voters of Oregon were 
obliged to decide whether ships with 
home ports in Oregon should be ex- 
empted from taxation, whether the sin- 
gle tax should be adopted, whether a 
new state normal school should be lo- 
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cated at Pendleton, whether vaccina- 
tion should be compulsory, whether the 
prohibitory amendment should be made 
bone-dry, whether the manufacture and 
sale of four per cent malt liquors 
should be permitted. Every election 
brings forward similar measures in 
which small groups of persons, with 
fanatical or financial interests to be 
served by the passage or defeat of 
certain measures, prosecute their cam- 
paigns night and day. Frequently the 
newspapers also are committed to one 
side or the other of these issues. Under 
such circumstances, it is difficult for 
voters to hear both sides. Where shall 
they turn for information which is 
likely to be both dependable and non- 
partizan? Where can they reasonably 
turn but to the colleges and to the 
universities? 

This question at once calls forth the 
objection that colleges and universitics 
should “keep out of politics.” In no 
other way, it is said, can they keep out 
of trouble. It is even reported by the 
Journal of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Training for Public Service that 
one great university declined to allow 


its school of journalism to issue a daily’ 


newspaper as its laboratory on the 
ground that this would oblige the uni- 
versity to express its judgment on cur- 
rent political and economic questions. 
A number of universities have declined 
even to permit public discussion upon 
the campus of the issues of an elec- 
tion, before election day. 

It is doubtless true that a university 
can avoid all immediate difficulties by 
holding aloof from the dominant strug- 
gles of the day, by declining to have 
anything to say on political issues until 
they are no longer of any practical im- 
portance. But it is also true that, thru 
such a policy, a university renounces 
its most conspicuous opportunity for 
community service. There is no reason 
why a university should not carry to 
the people, in their times of greatest 
need, accurate and impartial informa- 
tion on both sides of important issues. 

Where in the wide world can voters 
confidently turn for accurate and thoro 
and unbiased evidence, if not to men 
who are selected by society as experts 
in public affairs and provided with 


time and money and equipment for 
prosecuting their studies? Shall the 
state generously support its large corps 
of university professors and then for- 
bid them to be useful? 


EW possibilities of public service 

are suggested by recent experi- 

ences of Reed College. Last fall 
seven members of the faculty and sev- 
enteen advanced students in govern- 
ment and sociology endeavored to pro- 
mote good citizenship by venturing be- 
yond the college campus to carry to 
voters, in every part of the city of 
Portland, timely, correct and interest- 
ing information on both sides of the 
eleven measures to be voted on. 

Meetings were conducted in sixty 
different centers and it seems probable 
that, directly and indirectly, the college 
thus reached, in this initial experiment, 
at least one-fifth of the voters of the 
city. The meetings were held in schools, 
churches, libraries and club houses. 
The attendance ranged from nine to 
three hundred. At each meeting, two 
or three speakers, usually representing 
both faculty and students, presented 
the pertinent facts in the history of 
each measure and the main arguments 
on both sides. Open discussion followed. 
At each meeting efforts were made to 
stimulate more reading, more thinking, 
more discussing, and more intelligent 
voting. 

This experience has proved that it 
is possible for a college to go directly 
to the voters in the heat of a political 
campaign, for the cause of good citi- 
zenship, without meeting serious diffi- 
culty. To be sure, a college is not 
likely to make connection with any 
issue, while it is alive, without meeting 
adverse criticism. The greater the need 
for the service, the greater the likeli- 
hood of opposition. But, in this experi- 
ment, the outstanding fact was the 
eagerness of the people to resort to a 
source of information which they 


thought they could trust. They at- 

tended sixty community meetings and 

would have attended sixty more had 

there been available time and speakers. 

The value to the college of such cone 

tact with the community is great. 
Portland, Oregon 

















T may be, in solemn truth, that this 

war will have to be won in the air. 
| No longer can infantry advances be 

made on large scale without protec- 
tion of curtains of fire. And curtains of 
fire must be controlled from the air. It 
may be following no more than the 
irresistible and terrible logic of this 
thought, then, if we accept the report 
that the Allies have at times been 
driven out of the air, that Ameri- 
can eagles—American aeroplanes— 
must win the war; that America will 
have to furnish to her Allies not three 
or four thousand aeroplanes but per- 
haps tens of thousands. 

Let us ponder that fact well. 

Let us note that the eyes of an army 
are in its aeroplanes, and that the day 
of speculation about the worth of the 
bird to which America gave birth is 
past. Aeroplanes have been demon- 
strated to be more important in war 
than almost any of the fifty factors 
that have wrought the tremendous 
change from three or four possible 
combinations in war—man with club 
versus man without club, etc.—to the 
tremendous number of over twenty- 
five hundred. We Americans, quite 
unwittingly, are guilty of ingenuity 
that has turned warfare from a fight 
into a science and kept burning all 
these years, steadily in the ascendency, 
the damning fever of arms. We have 
done vastly more than all the rest of 
the world put together to complicate 
war and to throw the relatively kind 
old man-to-man fight into innocuous 
desuetude. An American devised the 
ironclad, for instance. An American 
devised the revolver, and another the 
submarine, and another the telegraph, 
and another the telephone, another per- 
fected the device for taking up the re- 
coil on the howitzer and another in- 


THE ONLY WAY 


WE MUST WIN THIS WAR WITH WINGS 


BY DONALD WILHELM 








The recently appointed Aircraft 
Production Board, headed by How- 
ard E. Coffin, has already mobil- 
ized the available resources for 
manufacturing aeroplanes and 
training aviators in this country. 
Only one obstacle prevents their 
getting out 40,000 engines and 
20,000 planes by next spring, and 
providing aviators for them. But 
the obstacle is money! And until 
Congress grants the necessary ap- 
propriation the wings of the Ameri- 
can eagle are tied. In this article 
Mr. Wilhelm presents some au- 
thoritative opinions on the imme- 
diate need of them.—THE EDITOR. 




















vented the aeroplane. And the result 
has been that, in the world of arma- 
ment, the study of possible combina- 
tions between military factors had, be- 
fore the Great War burst into flames, 
grown apace in all the great nations 
except America—a curious spectacle 
surely: America, the younger brother, 
giving the means of destruction to the 
older nations while sitting back with 
no thought of a Great. Affliction on the 
morrow. 

And now we are in the midst of the 
third year of the Great Affliction and 
there are two offspring of ours that re- 
quire attention: the submarine and 
the aeroplane. 

The submarine is our menace. 

The aeroplane is our hope. 

The aeroplane has grown, as it were, 
very rapidly to maturity. Only seven 
years ago, in the hangars at the first 
great aero meet in America, the Wright 
brothers—quiet men addicted forever 
to tinkering and adjusting their en- 
gines and planes—Glen Curtis, Claude 
Grahame-White, Ralph Johnstone, and 





others, used to sit back, smoke and 
make assertions about the use of aero- 
planes in war. These assertions, for the 
most part, read like the stuff of dreams. 

But these dreams have come to real- 
ization. 

“Give me one air scout in preference 
to a battalion of cavalry,” General 
Pershing said in Mexico. And another 
officer asserted: “Cavalry now belongs 
in the auxiliaries—the infantry and the 
artillery on land and the aeroplane 
aloft constitute the fighting -forces 
now.” 

But perhaps some of us need proof 
of the vital part played in modern war 
by the aeroplane? 

Let us look, then, at a description of 
that part—description by a brilliant 
English aviation officer. 

Major Rees of the British Aviation 
Corps, who won the Order of Distin- 
guished Merit, and also the Victoria 
Cross in service at the front and came 
wounded with the British Commission 
to America, said: 

“The phases of aviation service that 
people hear about are bomb throwing 
and fighting Zeppelins. Those are pic- 
turesque, but by no means the most im- 
portant phases. 

“The first essential of aviation serv- 
ice is reconnaissance work. Perhaps 
the next essential in point of impor- 
tance is artillery work. 

“The machines used in checking artil- 
lery ranges are relatively slow. They 
have to be protected by speedy fighting 
machines. As soon as they rise the Ger- 
mans send light and very fast attack- 
ers. These have to be fought off. 

“A little further out we have our 
photographer machines. It is very im- 
portant indeed, from time to time, to 
make complete series of photographs of 
all enemy lines. Most of this work is 
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done by squads. The machines are sent 
out in groups—photographer machines 
with guards. 

“Still further out we have reconnais- 
sance machines—some of these are out 
thirty miles or more; others are close 
to our own lines. 

“And then we have special duty ma- 
chines to drop papers, for use when 
advances are being made and com- 
munications are cut off, etc. They work 
with different parties of troops—infan- 
try or cavalry—on the grounds. If in- 
fantry run out of ammunition . they 
signal up, and the aviator signals back 
to supplies. If a detachment meets a 
nest of machine guns, the aviator sends 
back word about it. This work is done 
very close to the ground. Much of the 
work, in fact, must be done close to the 
ground. Bombing, for instance. We 
know that every time we drop a bomb 
on a railway track it means eight 
hours’ work for the Germans. We want 
to do more of this. We can’t now—we 
can’t spare thé machines, for most of 
them are engaged in reconnaissance 
work, which is most necessary. Bomb- 
ing is done by squadrons, and, since one 
is hardly ever in the air at all without 
anti-aircraft gunfire breaking near, the 
casualties are high’—the casualties 
among the aviators are fourth, it is 
said officially, in point of percentage, 
in the English army. 

“Often,” Major Rees went on, “you 
see machines coming back with wires 
streaming out behind them, or some 
other part just hanging to the rest, or, 
perhaps the engine has had a cylinder 
crippled. Nearly every machine is hit 
somewhere on every trip. If you look 
at the airdrome behind the lines you 
will find one-half the machines can fly, 
the other half are being repaired. If 
we can repair the machine in two days 
we do so, otherwise we send it back to 
the depot. 

“All this goes on day by day, Sundays 
and all. We start at work at 2:30 in 
the morning and continue until after 
sunset. The last patrol stays up to spot 
the enemy flashes. In the twilight, one 
can see the flashes much easier. 

“We send over our lines every day a 
thousand machines. The average time 
is two hours a day. A machine hardly 
ever continues in service fifty hours. 
Fither it is shot up or has to have new 
parts or perhaps a new engine, or per- 
haps it had to come down because it 
crippled one of its wings. Engines last 
nominally one hundred hours, but an 
engine seldom lasts that long. You can 
consider, I think, about two months to 
every machine. I don’t think any aviator 
lasts more than six months. That re- 
quires a large personnel. 


NE may see from all this the 
O tremendous uses made of our good 
American eagle—the aeroplane! 

And the Germans are using it! 

On the European battle fronts there 
has been almost continuous fighting for 
the supremacy of the air because each 
side knows that to win the domination 
of the air is to ride the Allies down, on 
one hand, and on the other to rule for 
the nonce all Germania. France might 


not exist today if her aviators had been 
inferior. (The French honor the aviators 
for that. Every French patriot loves 
those aviators. In France those who 
used to do homage used to bow and 
whisper “My prince!” Now they bow 
and whisper “My aviator!”) Which is 
only semi-official! But it was asserted 
officially, by one of the members of the 
French mission to America that if 
Joffre had not employed the American 
Eagle on the Marne “the Huns might 
have marched into Paris.” 

Says a celebrated French officer: 

“The French had only a hundred ma- 
chines when the Germans stabbed at 
Paris. The Germans had built railroads 
near the Belgian frontier so as to en- 
able them to bring a large number of 
troops in a very short time. The French 
headquarters knew this. We knew that 
the Germans were planning to invade 
Belgium, but we thought that the main 
attack would come through Alsace, 
which—Heaven help us!—we shall have 
back again! So only three French army 
corps were sent to Belgium, and Joffre 
hurried the rest and all reserves east- 
ward. It was the French aviators that 
flew with the word that tremendous 
masses of troops were pouring through 
Belgium. The aviators brought that 
word in time. They saved France from 
annihilation. 

“And again at the battle of the 
Somme. At Verdun the aviators had 
been saved for the Somme. That was 
right. And then, for three weeks, dur- 
ing that great battle, the Allies, as a 
result, held domination in the air. The 
result was that our artillery fire was 
conducted splendidly. 

“The German beast was blinded. The 
eyes of his artillery were out.” 


OW let us Americans consider the 

situation! Let us ascertain whether 

in this article I have written mere 
enthusiasm of a kind that in the days of 
the first aero meets in America stirred 
imagination more than anything else! 
Let us note that we can without doubt 
send over thousands of troops, but will 
they arrive too late? Will they be 
poured down a bottomless sluice and 
poured and poured and poured! We 
can send troops, of course: but long 
before we can send enough troops to 
make perceptible changes in a battle 
line where millions of troops are en- 
gaged, we can send aeroplanes, squad- 
rons of them! We cant send them to- 
morrow, nor the next day—our long 
callousness, our long and persisting 
refusal intelligently to take a disagree- 
able situation as it is and to ward off 
the Great Offender, has its toll now. 
But we can send them soon. 

I went to a meniber of the Aircraft 
Board—a man high in position—one 
of those admirable American manufac- 
turers who are saving the nation in 
this emergency. I asked him flatly how 
long—how long is the essence of every- 
thing now!—it would take his organi- 
zation to get under way. “We can get 
under way at once,” he said emphatic- 
ally. “If there is one thing that we 


Americans. stand for it is quantity! . 


For Americans, when the designing 


and the engineering work is done, out- 
put is easy. And this output will be 
swift and sure. We can get out forty 
thousand engines, twenty thousand 
planes before next spring. Give us the 
money and we can get out that many 
by next spring and increase the output 
steadily, but we can’t do that if we 
don’t start till months from now. We 
must start now!” 

“Then why don’t you?” I demanded. 

He threw out his hands. ‘“‘We haven’t 
the money,” he said. 


HERE is evidence that the Aircraft 

Board is ready for its stupendous 

task in the manner in which it has 
utilized and codrdinated coédperation all 
along the line and in the manner in 
which it is providing for aviation train- 
ing. Three of nine camps appropriat:d 
for are rapidly being made in readiness. 
And already, waiting for them to be 
finished, in dozens of colleges the most 
alert men of the land—college athletes 
preferably—are learning the _ rudi- 
ments, in special concentrated courses, 
of military training, of machine gun 
handling, astronomy (aviators must 
know that, for they often have to steer 
by the stars),.of navigation, waiting 
for those camps to be got ready to 
receive them, after which camp train- 
ing they will see further training 
abroad. 

In land warfare aeroplanes are used 
in a thousand ways. England is pro- 
viding for fifteen thousand during the 
coming year—evidence enough of their 
usefulness. 

In sea warfare they are almost as 
important, altho used in numbers con- 
siderably smaller. The ‘‘America’’—the 
giant seaplane that was scheduled to 
cross the Atlantic just when the war 
broke out—demonstrated some of the 
uses of the seaplane soon after it was 
set to scout work in British waters. 
Once it swooped down and crippled the 
periscope of a submarine. Twice, soon 
afterward, it saw, from its perch on 
high, submarines under water. It 
watched, circling about, calling its 
friends the water craft, till they came 
up and “finished the job.” 

Enough has been written to make 
clear—if any one longer doubts—the 
military uses of the aeroplane. It is no 
exaggeration to say that just as a man 
without a club has little chance with 
a man who has a club—about as little 
chance as a man with bow and arrow 
has against a man with a revolver—so 
it has become convincingly clear to 
those in close touch with the military 
situation abroad that an army without 
aeroplanes is, in no small degree, at the 
mercy of an army equipped with them. 
France has thousands of aeroplanes. 
England has more. We int America 
have hardly any. Yet, considering our 
infinite coast and border line, we should 
have most of all. 

But the point isn’t what we should 
have—the point is what we must have 
to keep the Germans from winning the 
war! 

And three thousand machines are 
not enough! Not nearly enough. 

(Continued on page 511.) 
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Underwood & Underwood 
The greatest newspaper magnate in Great Britain, Lord Northcliffe, who is to head a permanent British commission here 
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© E. Muller, Jr 
Somewhere off the coast of France—a characteristic sample of our mobilized war forces already in action on the other side 
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Pictorial Press 


What the soldier in the trenches 
sees in war—a group of pencil 
sketches drawn by the men who 
are defending France. “Patrol dur- 
ing the night” (at the top of the 
page) is an effective picture of a 
sentry’s grim loneliness. It was 
drawn by George Victor Hugo, 
grandson of the author of “Les 



































Miserables.” In the center is the 
French for “Gunga Din”—E. 
Blanche’s sketch of a soup and bread 
carrier in the first line trenches. 
The ruins of a church in France 
(in the lower left-hand corner) 
typify to A. Franquet the pity and 
the necessity of this war. The last 
sketch, “The End,” is by Sereagny 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


HE first mark of greatness is a 
question mark. The two favorite 
words of the man born to get 
ahead are Why and How. “Why 
is a thing done as it is? How can it be 
done better?” Answer these two ques- 
tions properly, habitually, and you 
guarantee a great future anywhere. 

A job is worth not what it pays, but 
what it teaches. There are in America 
today a number of men with salaries 
of $50,000 or more, who held jobs not 
so long ago at $15 a week. How did 
they gain such promotion? For every 
dollar in money each man took from his 
job he took fifty or a hundred dollars’ 
worth of knowledge. Thus each man ul- 
timately fixed his own salary. The way 
to make an occupation valuable is to 
look on it as an education. 

The call of the business world is for 
the man who knows. If also he is a man 
who thinks and who works, a thousand 
doors of opportunity swing wide before 
him; he has but to choose, to enter, to 
command. 

There are in business education three 
principal studies: How to get a job, 
how to hold it, how to reach from it to 
a higher one. If every employee had 
learned these primary lessons of good 
workmanship, there would be no prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

I think I have found the master key 
to the problems of unemployment. The 
president of a great corporation gave 


it to me, and I pass it on to you. It 
should unlock many problems of in- 
dustry also, and that of promotion in 
particular. For when a man makes 
himself so valuable that his company 
never would discharge him, they will 
promote him; he is the type of man 
who belongs among the directors. 

I was speeding to my work in the 
early morning, when, upon changing 
cars, I observed a long line of men 
reaching from the doors of a big in- 
dustrial plant far out into the street 
and back around the corner. A police- 
man eyed them closely. “What’s the 
meeting, officer?” I queried. “That’s no 
meeting,” he grunted, “that’s only a 
bunch of down-and-outs looking for a 
job.” 

“And will they get it?” I asked him. 
“Not on your life,” he boomed—“not 
with that company. You have to know 
too blamed much to get on their pay- 
roll. Friend of mine went there for a 
job once. They put him thru a regular 
third degree, made him answer ques- 
tions about himself and his trade that 
his mother, doctor, parson and old boss 
couldn’t answer all together. My pal 
got an all-day headache just thinking 
about their questions. He wasn’t classy 
enough for such a high-brow concern. 
These guys won’t any of ’em land— 
you can go to the other door and watch 
’em pass out.” 

“And what’s your pal doing now?” I 


mused. “Driving a truck—that’s all he 
knows,” was the answer. 


did not go around to the other door 

—I will not see failures anywhere. 

But here was a great industrial con- 
cern with a real educational test for em- 
ployment—and I had to see the presi- 
dent! I chanced to know something 
about the president. He came to work 
before his employees, he liked early 
risers—and it wasn’t yet eight o’clock. 
He was mathematical to a fault, yet 
one of his hobbies was sociological in- 
vestigation. He loved promptness and 
preciseness. Thinking over all these 
points, I sent to his office a memoran-, 
dum like this: 

One hundred and fifty-six men are at 
your doors, looking for a job. Will they get 
it? If not, why not? Can you spare 3 min- 
utes and 30 seconds for an answer? I will 
put your advice in a magazine article, sure: 
to reach and likely to help several hundrea 
thousand employees. 

The messenger was back. “The pres- 
ident will see you.” I had quickly draft- 
ed a list of questions, to economize 
every second—the answers of the pres- 
ident appear below. The great man 
looked me. over, looked me thru, by one 
swift, comprehensive glance. I | also 
looked him thru, but not over—when 
you have looked a man thru, looking 
him over is a waste of time. Having 
reached’ a mental understanding with 
me, the president opened up.’ 








KNOWLEDGE EFFICIENCY TEST 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
FOR DETERMINING THE PROBABILITIES OF YOUR ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE 


Direcrions. First read Mr. Purinton’s article, ‘““The Man Who Knows.” Then grade yourself on the questions below. 
Where answer is Yes, write 5 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space. blank. For partial affirmative, write 
numeral between 1 and 5 expressing degree of assurance. Queries and problems will be answered by Mr. Purinton so 
far as practicable, when addrest care of Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York. Answers 
will be mailed, or published in Efficiency Question Box, until further notice. 











1. Do you know what you can do best in life, and want to do most? ........cccccccccccccccsccccees 
2. Has your present job taught you at least ten valuable lessons? ..........ccccecccccccccccccescces 
3. Did you ever work out a successful plan for gaining promotion or salary increase? ................5- 
4. Have you learned the scientific way of applying for a position? ............. cece ec ecccceeccccees 
5. Would you know how to keep your job if a better man tried to get it? ......... ccc eec cece eeeeeceee 
6G. Are you training yourself to qualify for the place GRORE?T oo occ ce ccccdscescccccccceccecccvesescosee 
7. Have you figured out why the biggest man in your line has gone ahead of you? .............e0eeeeee 
& De you belong to a national eliclemcy ergnmimntion ?... i:p.cccccccccccccccccccccscccscccccscceccescees 
9. Are you studying in spare time, locally or by mail, for self-advancement? .............0eeeeeeecees 
10. Have you asked a higher official to point out your industrial mistakes and defects? ................ 
11. Does your lay-off due to illness average less than five days a year? .........esccecceccccecceccees 
12. Are your personal druggist and doctor bills less than $10 a year? .........ccccccccccccccccceccces 
13. Have you enough money in the bank to pay all your expenses six months or longer? ............... 
a ee ey OE Ee SE INE ok oo 6 Hib tet 6 he hee nace esd ens ec atbesedcdiasvewie 
15. Have you developed a satisfactory way to increase output or reduce Costs? ’............eceeeeeeeeee 
16. Cah you read a man’s nature and character OM SIght?... coccccccccccccccccescesccccceeeccceccccesoes 
17. Have you examined an approved recent book on personal efficiency? ...........cce eee ce eee ceeeecece 
18. Does defeat make you stronger, and failure make you surer of success in the end? ..............00.-- 
19. Have you graded yourself on at least five of Mr. Purinton’s Efficiency Test charts? ................ 
20. 


Do you more enjoy a mental or a spiritual exhilaration—such as helping somebody, or doing your work 
a: SE Ee OE BD IE oko oo bk. ae cee Ce eP weeks repeated Hawn cannhensteséseadestes 


Add numerals for your approximate grade in effi- 


Copyright 1917 by Edward Earle Purinton cient methods of obtaining and applying knowledge. 
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“We shall engage perhaps twenty 
per cent of the men outside. The other 
eighty per cent we cannot use. Of the 
twenty per cent engaged, probably half 
will leave or be discharged under six 
months. That is, only ten per cent of 
the men who apply for a job are able 
to get and keep it. 

“What is wrong with the ninety per 
cent? I will tell you. They don’t know 
literally hundreds of things that good 
workmen ought to know, but that most 
men will not take the time and pains 
to learn. 

“They don’t know how to work; we 
have to teach them. They don’t know 
how to think; we try to teach them, 
but as yet have no reason to be proud 
of our success. They don’t know what 
they can do best; we may have to 
transfer a man a half dozen times be- 
fore he happens on a line of work that 
really interests him. They don’t know 
what or when or how to eat; I figure 
that the average employee’s working 
capacity is lowered twenty per cent by 
foolish meal habits. They don’t know 
how to live in their homes, and keep 
well for their work; this company 
loses $40,000 a year from preventable 
illness of employees, and the employees 
themselves lose more than that. They 
don’t know where to look for technical 
knowledge and the solution of their 
trade problems; our educational de- 
partment has to answer for them hun- 
dreds of questions they ought to an- 
swer for themselves, or find answered 
in a book or magazine they should have 
on file. They don’t know how to plan 
their future in this company or else- 
where; I judge that perhaps one man 
in fifty has clearly in mind a purpose, 
plan, picture, of his own life work— 
the other forty-nine men are drifting, 
empty-eyed, empty-hearted. They don’t 
know why they are living at all, these 
men who come here for a job; and 
looking for work without feeling the 
joy of work is like picking roses in the 
dark—you get more thorns than flowers. 


” ATELY we put in the newspapers 
two advertisements—one for la- 
borers to take jobs at $15 a week, 

the other for a manager to fill a $5000 
executive position. Hundreds of men 
have begged for the $15 job—and not 
one has applied for the $5000 salary. 
Why? Because a $5000 man must pos- 
sess five thousand dollars’ worth of 
knowledge to sell this company every 
year, and the men having the right 
kind and amount of knowledge are, so 
far, altogether absent. 

“Our employment bureau is conduct- 
ed more or less scientifically. To get a 
position here, a man must know cer- 
tain things, and prove his knowledge 
at the first interview. Among other 
things he must know how to look an 
official straight in the eye; how to keep 
his nerve when looked at; how to tell 
briefly what he can do, what he has 
done, what he hopes to do; how to an- 
swer questions promptly, truthfully 
and concisely; how to be deferential 
without being servile; how to size up 
the requirements of a new job; how to 
dress neatly and becomingly, yet not 


flashily or in the so-called hight of 
style; how to take small pay with big 
chance of promotion; how to do the 
least thing as well as tho it were the 
greatest. Our test for a man is really 
this: Does he know how to work for his 
company, and how to think for him- 
self!” 

Suddenly the president was fingering 
his watch. I rose to meet the uncon- 
scious gesture. “And your test for me 
is, do I know when to go? I do. Thank 
you for the great lesson you have 
pointed out.” 


UT the lesson was not yet com- 
plete—I always check up a man’s 
opinions by his actions, and I had 
to learn something of the life and work 
of the president himself. The man who 
had been longest with the company—a 
thoughtful, kindly patriarch about sev- 
enty—furnished the data required. 
“How did your president earn his 
position, how does he hold it?” I asked 
the veteran employee. “Well, sir,” he 
replied, “the Chief won his place by 
knowing more about the company’s 
business than any other man here; and 
he keeps it, I think, by always knowing 
just what to do in a crisis. Let me ex- 
plain. I was here thirty years ago, 


-when the Chief came, hardly more than 


a boy, and took a job at $10 a week. 
From the very first he had to know the 
why and how of everything. He bor- 
rowed technical books from libraries; 
talked with officials whenever he could 
make a chance; found an experienced 
man in his line too old for active work 
and took business lessons from the old 
fellow; did all sorts of unheard-of 
things, to master the science of his 
trade. 

“It wasn’t long before the head of 
the department came to consult this 
boy whenever a hard problem was be- 
ing considered. Then one day the head 
of the department resigned. Before an- 
other manager could be found, a crisis 
developed in that branch of the busi- 
ness, and the whole reputation of the 
company was involved. The high offi- 
cials were in a panic. What did that 
boy do but walk into the directors’ meet- 
ing and tell the owners of the business 
how to handle the situation! Of course 
they made him head of the department. 

“He held the position a couple of 
years, made a lot of improvements, 
earned a large salary increase, and 
saved a few thousand dollars. Then he 
did a most unusual thing. He asked for 
another job in a more difficult branch 
of the business—a job that meant low- 
er, harder work, and the pay scarcely 
a fourth of what he was getting. Some 
of the directors called him a fool—tho 
now they realize he was a genius; but 
they transferred him as_ requested. 
Within a year he had invented a 
scheme for cutting costs that he sold to 
the company for several thousand dol- 
lars and a good royalty. Soon he had a 
share in the business, and a compre- 
hensive idea of the present, past and 
future of each department. He was al- 
ways breaking out in some new place, 
with some new plan for enlarging the 
business or reducing the expense. 


There was no way to keep him down— 
he knew so much about the work he 
had no competition. There never was a 
man who so combined a knowledge of 
the great principles on which the busi- 
ness rests, with a knowledge of the fine 
details by which it revolves. He pro- 
moted himself to the presidency, he 
paved his own way by digging thru 
problems, laying down principles, 
smoothing out difficulties, girding up 
men!” 

The interview was over, and I did 
some thinking. Here was a sharp, tell- 
ing contrast. The man who hunts a job 
fails to get it because he doesn’t know; 


‘and the millionaire corporation presi- 


dent made his job, holds his job, be- 
cause he does know. In our own work, 
we are all on our way toward one of 
these extremes. Toward which? To- 
ward the ruin found in the gullies of 
ignorance—or toward the _ splendor 
found on the peaks of knowledge? 


VERY great business, trade or pro- 

fession has in it some one man who 

knows. He is the man for all men to 
study. Where did he get his knowledge? 
Why did he get it? How does he make 
use of it? What could you achieve with 
such knowledge? Is there any reason 
why you should not know as much, 
think as much, do as much, earn as 
much, be as much, as the man above 
you? In your occupation, who is the 
man who knows? How far have you 
analyzed his method, watched his per- 
formance, traced his record, observed 
his life? 

The greatest lever in the world is 
self-education. By it the world’s lead- 
ers have raised themselves from weak- 
ness, poverty, obscurity to hights of 
power, eminence and trust. A leader is 
but a man who knows more than the 
other fellow, and uses better what he 
knows. The backbone of strong leader- 
ship is long learning. Would you be- 
come a world-leader? Then you must 
know and apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples of leadership, which are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Know your job. Learn exactly 
what you are paid to do—and not to 
do. Organize each class of work on a 
time schedule, and keep to the schedule. 
Find the standard output, and the 
maximum, for a week, a day, an hour; 
make your output measure up always 
between the standard and the maxi- 
mum. Write out a list of all the mis- 
takes apt to occur in your line of work; 
then take special, itemized precaution 
to prevent each. Analyze the merits and 
demerits of every tool, machine, mate- 
rial, supply; compare with different 
brands of: manufacture, and with sci- 
entific standards of performance; re- 
ject faulty equipment, demand the best 
utensils for your work. Make a list of 
the new books in your profession, de- 
vote an evening or two a week to study 
and application of improved methods. 
Join a national trade association or 
professional society, and make friends 
with the leaders in your line. Locate a 
man who has done bigger, better things 
than you have; study him, the princi- 
ples, aims and methods that made him; 
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detect, and correct, your special habits 
of failure. 
LOOK AHEAD 


2. Know the job ahead. Regard your 
present position, however lowly or ex- 
alted it may be, as a mere stepping- 
stone to a place of larger usefulness 
and power. The man who isn’t getting 
ready for something higher is getting 
ready for something lower—as every 
down-and-outer fifty or sixty years old 
could sadly testify. A job, like a suit of 
boy’s clothes, was made to be outgrown. 
If you don’t feel yourself outgrowing 
yours, you should see a business doctor 
—your mind is poorly nourished, stunt- 
ed, or malformed. Get a bigger job di- 
rectly in view, then plan how to grow 
to fill it. Make yourself a silent under- 
study to the man higher up; watch how 
he does things, practise doing them, fig- 
ure how to do them better; some day 
his resignation or promotion, or a 
chance offered elsewhere, will surely 
call you to the place you are ready to 
fill. 

LIVE LONG 


3. Know the rules of health. You can 
add ten or twenty years to your life, 
prevent needless worry and trouble in 
your family, save each year an esti- 
mated average of two weeks’ pay, and 
increase your earning capacity thirty 
per cent or more. How? By learning 
the modern science of health, and put- 
ting illness at your minimum, energy 
at your maximum. Illness is either ig- 
norance or indolence; therefore unnec- 
essary and inexcusable, except in rare 
cases. Among the forms of preventable 
disease are colds, indigestion, constipa- 
tion, grippe, headache, nervousness, 
many organic troubles and nearly all 
functional derangements, premature 
old age, chronic fatigue, worry, pes- 
simism, poverty. Worry a disease? Pes- 
simism a disease? Poverty a disease? 
Yes. Any condition abnormal or sub- 
normal is a disease; and worry, pes- 
simism, poverty, are conditions of body 
and mind both abnormal and subnormal. 
You can banish, you can prevent, al- 
most any so-called affliction by learning 
to eat right, sleep right, bathe right, 
breathe right, dress right, work right, 
play right, think right. Get a few good 
books on health, build a stronger phy- 
sique, enhance both longevity and pro- 
ductivity. 

SAVE WISELY 


4. Know the science of finance. Make 
a list of the extra things you must 
know or do, in order to earn a larger 
salary; then put your spare time and 
energy on the problem of increasing 
your bank account. Of course you have 
a bank account—if, not, start one to- 
day, with a dollar if that is all you can 
spare. A man who earns $10 a week 
and saves one dollar is making more 
than a man who earns $100 a week and 
saves nothing. Buy on the budget plan. 
If you have never kept account of your 
personal expenses, do so for at least 
six months; then you will know how 
much you waste, and one of the first 
signs of wisdom for any man is to 
know how much he wastes. Apply at 


the best banks near you for literature _ 


on personal finance—every bank should 
freely distribute this or tell patrons 
where to find it. Plan your investments 
ahead, with at least as much delight as 
you plan your vacations ahead. Money? 
Good for nothing but to make your 
dreams come true. Every man should 
be a colossal dreamer, but the greater 
a dreamer a man is, the more useless 
he is, until he has beneath him a solid 
money base. 


HOW DO YOU RATE YOURSELF? 


5. Know human nature.'Is your cus- 
tomer, your dealer, your employer, 
your employee, a human lion, a human 
eagle, a human ostrich, a human fish, 
or a human fox? Maybe he is a human 
vegetable, or a human weed. And per- 
haps he is well nigh a superman. To 
please him, serve him, move him, mold 
him, you must find what and where he 
is. All good advertising, all productive 
salesmanship, all kindly and effective 
service, rests on the principles of ap- 
plied psychology. The masters of trade 
are the knowers of men. Character an- 
alysis should be taught in every school, 
followed in every church, used in every 
sanitarium, wielded on every battle- 
field and in every place of business. Do 
you know yourself? Are you thoroly 
informed on your talents and possibili- 


ties, your faults and weaknesses, your 


habits and tendencies for good or ill? 
Have you sized up your character and 
career as impartially and scientifically 
as you would judge a race-horse before 
buying? To do a large and safe busi- 
ness with yourself, you must have a 
reliable rating on your own personality. 
The first move toward success is to be- 
come an expert in self-appraisal. No 
man ever failed who knew himself. The 
mark of a big man is that other men 
regard him his own best reference. To 
build high, dig deep; to ensure a com- 
manding reputation, explore the depths 
of yourself and lay a faultless char- 
acter foundation. 


KEEP TRYING 
6. Know the power of ambition. Look 
down the roster of the leaders of Amer- 
ica today—the merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors, bankers, authors, teachers, preach- 
ers. You find that a large proportion 








FORETASTE 


BY HELEN HOYT 


I shut the book together, 

Lay it by; 

Punch down the pillow, 

Turn, 

Snap off the light; 

With sleepy hands pull up the 
coverlid 

And close my eyes. 


I have turned off the light, 

Turned off the world; 

And laid aside my life and thought 
and motion, 

And laid myself in my straight 
grave, 

Resigned to darkness and nonen- 
tity. 




















of the most influential men began life 
with a handicap. Some were very poor; 
others had to fight with disease and in- 
firmity; others lived so far from civ- 
ilization that they could not get even 
a high school course; others came from 
families despised in the community; 
others had to work so hard from early 
childhood that their bodies were spent, 
minds warped, hearts broken, when 
they reached manhood. But they all won 
out! The highest reward is reserved 
for the man with the highest resolve. 
When a real man meets a handicap, he 
breaks it up and makes a ladder out 
of it. A lot of hope and a lot more 
hustle puts any handicap far behind. 
What is your handicap? What holds 
you back? What makes you fearful, 
weak, discouraged, when you ought to 
be forging ahead? Stop cringing, start 
climbing. Strengthen your muscles and 
sharpen your wits on your difficulty— 
that’s what difficulties are for. Be wiser 
and better with each failure—here is 
the lesson in all failure. It takes a big 
defeat to put a big man far ahead. 
Learn from defeat, smile at defeat, 
stand on defeat, grow by defeat, and 
defeat is changed into victory. 


THE REWARD 


7. Know the sovereign satisfaction 
that crowns loyal service. The two high- 
est aims of a good workman are these: 
to do something better than it was ever 
done before, and to render a daily serv- 
ice that money cannot pay for. Who- 
ever carries out these aims will reach 
the top of his profession. Work for 
money and you grow poor; work for 
merit and you grow rich. A director in 
the world’s largest corporation of its 
kind—a manufacturing company able 
to produce $36,000 worth of goods an 
hour—was asked how the company had 
succeeded, in the face of tremendous 
obstacles. He answered, “The president 
has for twenty years done the least 
thing as carefully as tho it were the 
greatest, and the greatest thing as 
kindly as tho it were the least.” The 
way out of subjection is by removing 
objection. Don’t look for compliments 
—look for complaints. Measure your 
ambition not by its motion but by its 
perfection. The greatest is born of the 
best. It is a sign that a man is matured 
when his ambition changes from want- 
ing his work the greatest to wanting it 
the best. You reap a royal salary by 
sowing a loyal service. But the real joy 
is in the sowing. Money palls, fame 
wearies, pleasure stings, youth dies, 
hope turns to grief; the one immortal 
happiness worth knowing is the sure 
delight in the habit of genuine, scien- 
tific service—service to your customer, 
your employer, your neighbor, your 
friend, and your enemy. The greatest 
ruler this country ever had was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, for he served on the lar- 
gest scale. He toiled more than others, 
he studied more than he toiled, that he 
might prepare to serve his generation 
well. And for this he is loved supremely. 

You would carve your name high on 
the scroll of history? Then remember: 
Wisdom lies in knowing how to add to 
the weal of the world. 
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80,000 ayear 
How an ambitious man increased his value to 
a five million dollar corporation 
HREE years ago an ambitious young man 
entered a company as auditor. This com- 
pany manufactures more than 5,000 separate pro- 
ducts, and is the largest in its line. . , , 
Many men would have been contented to of the higher executives, are not studying the 
perform nothing but the many hard duties of Modern Business Course. , 
that job. He wasn’t. In the U.S. Steel Corporation, 450 men are 
He spent his spare time equipping himself enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
for bigger work. in the Standard Oil Co., 291;in the National 
H — ° Cash Register Co., 194; in the Pennsylvania 
e€ went to school again Railroad, 100; in the General Electric Co., 300 
He learned every phase of business outside —and so on down the list of the biggest con- 
his own department. In order to get a broad, cerns in America. 
sound knowledge of modern business methods, 3 2 
he studied the big principles that underlie all Advisory Council 
business. . Business and educational authority of the 
_ His growth and increased value were recog- highest standing is represented in the Advisory 
nized by the heads of the five million dollar Council of the Institute. This Advisory Coun- 
corporation. He was soon entrusted with cil includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
greater responsibilities. He put into force many the National City Bank of New York; Judge 
new methods which increased the companys E. H. Gary, Head of the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
business. One plan of his, changing their tion: John Hays Hammond, the eminent en- 
branch office policy, saves the company $80,000 gineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
a year. ; aa New York University School of Commerce; 
The secret of his rapid rise and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
This successful man gives a generous meas- economist. 
ure of credit for his success to the thoro ground- . 
ing in business principles which he acquired by a . i engshneded —— for 
reading the Modern Business Course and Ser- this Course and Service along with ambitious young men 
vice of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. On his in theiremploy. Among the 50,000 subscribers are such 
recommendation many of the progressive men ~ as H.C. Osborn, President, American Multigraph 
in his company are now taking advantage of ales Co.; George M. Verity, President of the American 
: : Rolling Mills; W. H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the 
this same short cut to business knowledge. . biggest watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, 
. The Modern Business Course and Service General Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Co., and scores 
brings to them the accumulated experience of of others equally prominent. 
thousands of successful men, with all their : : ¥ : 
errors eliminated. ‘*Forging Ahead in Business’”’ 
The knowledge that carries men thru Acareful reading of the 135-page book, ‘‘Forging 
: Ahead in Business,’”’ will show you how to prepare for 
The important decisions any executive must the increasing number of business opportunities that will 
make every day must be backed up by a clear — during the next few years. Every man with either a 
° usiness or a career t ide to bigger, surer success, 
grasp of the why and how of the problem in should read this egg ‘Simply fill to and send the cou- 
hand. He must know the principles that under- pon below. 
lie every phase of business, and he must know 
how to apply them practically. Alexander Hamilton Institute 
It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of 723 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
business thatthe Alexander Hamilton Institute is oe ee seer eee eee eee eee 
giving to more than 50,000 business men today. : Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 
. . . t 
50,000 men training for bigger ; Name...++ PPPTTTTTTITITITITITITITITTTTTTTiTiiii iii iii 
opportunities SD iii 
There is hardly a nationally known corpor- : Address .ccccccccscccccescasesece ecco 
ation in which the young men, as well as many § Busiaces 
3 SITION accccccesevesecve POU e UTES EC PTC) eeeeereeerere eeceseee 
t 
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Westinghouse 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR CENTRAL STATIONS 





An electric washing- 


machine, equipped with 


Westinghouse Motor 


saves time, labor end 
wear-and-tear on the 
clothes. 


A Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Milk-Warmer heats 
the baby’s milk quickly 
at the turn of a switch. 
Can be attached wher- 
ever there is a light- 
socket. 


With a Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric 
ange the dinner is 
ready to serve when you 
come home after an all- 


day absence. 


An electric yacuum 
cleaner. driven by a 
Westinghouse Motor, 
ends tiring, unsanitary, 
ineficient sweeping 
with a broom. 
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Your Unseen Servant 
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A Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Fan keeps the home 
comfortable in hot 
weather for a few cents 
a day. 


He comes at your bidding, but 
you do not see him. 


You turn a switch or put a plug 
in a socket, and instantly he is at 
work, 


He lights your lamps, cooks 
your meals, washes and irons 
your clothes, sweeps your rooms, 
gives you a breeze on hot summer 
nights; freezes your ice-cream, 
warms your bed, heats the baby’s 
milk, runs your sewing-machine, 
polishes your silver, grinds your 
knives, transports you to your 
office and carries you up or down 
in the elevator. 


He works for small wages and 
is at your service twenty-four 
hours a day. 


But you would not have this 
universal servant—at an expense 
anyone can afford—except for the 
work of many engineers who 
have made possible the economic 
generation of electric current and 
provided the means of turning 
that current into light, heat and 
power. 


When you use your Westing- 
house Electric Iron or Toaster- 
Stove or Sew-Motor, you owe 
the lightening of your household 
tasks -not alone to these appli- 
ances but to many other types of 
electrical apparatus in the origi- 
nation and perfection of which 
Westinghouse engineers have 
played a leading part. 


These include the turbo-gener- 
ators in the power-house miles 
away, that generate the electricity, 
and the switchboards, meters, 
transformers, rectifiers, regulators 
and more that make possible the 
control, distribution and use of 
this great force. 


And Westinghouse engineering 
has been accompanied at every 
step by complete manufacturing 
facilities and high manufacturing 
standards, 


Thus Westinghouse quality is 
the same, whether in a great 
15,000 horse-power blooming mill 
motor, a 75,000 kilowatt generator 
or little fan motors and electric 
irons in a million homes. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Iron eliminates the 
hot stove, saves steps 
and is ready any time 
anywhere there's a 
lamp-socket. 





West' nghouse Elec- 
tric Ware for the table 
provides a quick, easy 
and efficient way to pre- 
pare breakfast and 
supper 








A Westinghouse Sew- 
Motor makes an electric 
machine of any ordinary 
sewing-machine, abol- 
ishing the toil of tread 
ling. 
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ANY erroneous impressions about 
NM\scienste management are abroad 

which are gained from public prints 
and from propaganda spread by those who 
are prejudiced or have no practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject. It is from 
such sources that the impression has been 
gained in some instances that scientific 
management and labor are at war. This 
is contrary to the truth. The fact is where 
real scientific management has been in- 
stalled that labor troubles have been re- 
duced to a minimum because not only out- 
put but earnings are increased—a_ result 
which naturally wins the favor and sup- 
port of the workers. 

Many people consider that 
management is a system or 
which to get something done faster or 
cheaper. Some think that it consists of 
wage systems and time study work. It is 
not any or all of these. It is a science and 
a philosophy. Its purpose is not to speed 
up production but to harmonize the rela- 
tionship between management and men. 
There are no Aladdin-like results. There is 
no secret or hidden short cut to achieve- 
ment. It means more and harder work for 
the management. It puts everyone to work 
from the head of the concern down, and 
pluces the responsibility for accomplish- 
ment where it belongs. The chief reason 
that scientific management is not more 
generally adopted is because it involves 
the assumption of full responsibility on the 
part of the management. 

Ordinary or traditional management is 
management by authority and the trans- 
mission of orders based on the old idea 
of military organization. Scientific man- 
agement is almost the opposite in its es- 
sence and is based upon responsibility and 
instruction. In fact, scientific management 
is the management of responsibility in the 
first person. Starting with the man on the 
top, the question that everyone puts to 
himself in his sphere is, “What is my re- 
sponsibility in the matter?” “What ought 
I to do,” and “What have I left undone 
that I should have done?” This does not 
mean the higher the position the more un- 
questioned the authority, but the higher 
the position the greater the responsibility. 

Scientific management always must begin 
in the mind of the manager or the man in 
control. He must begin by broadening his 
vision. Scientific management starts with 
his self-education and involves the progres- 
sive education of every member of the or- 
ganization. With this point of view the 
management sets to work scientifically to 
determine: first, what the specific duties 
of every member of the organization are, 
and secondly, to provide the means and 
training essential to their accomplishment. 

In the determination of specific duties. 
all the responsibility for planning in the 
fullest sense of the word must be assumed 
by the management. The needs of the work- 
er and others in the performance of the 
work must be accurately and specifically 
predetermined by the management of the 
planning department, which, of course, is 
a function of the management. The man- 
agement must not only give proper atten- 
tion to the problems of space, light, air, 
and sanitation, but to all other conditions 
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under which the work is performed, as 
these things materially affect the workers 
in the performance of their duties. Equip- 
ment must be properly placed and safe- 
guarded and must be standardized and 
maintained at the highest point of effi- 
ciency. Stores must be properly organized 
and the handling of materials standardized. 

Most organizations of the better tradi- 
tional type stop at this point. No one to- 
day would be considered a business man 
who has not a proper inventory of mate- 
rials and who does not know what kind 
and how much of each kind is needed and 
the balance of materials available. Yet how 
many have an inventory of their labor re- 
quirements and a balance of personnel 
available? Only a very few scientifically 
managed factories have even the knowl- 
edge of the personnel necessary to turn out 
a given amount of work on any of the 
various operations. This is more essential 
than an inventory and balance of mate- 
rials. The time lost from these sources alone 
is probably equal to from twenty to fifty 
per cent in the average plant. 


NDER scientific management nothing 

ean be left to chance. In the standardi- 

zation of equipment and other condi- 
tions the management must hold itself re- 
sponsible for the scientific investigation of 
all circumstances surrounding the operation 
so that machines, tools and other equipment 
can be standardized and maintained by 
the management at the highest definite 
point of efficiency. It is unfair and impos- 
sible to require any given amount of out- 
put from any worker unless he is fur- 
nished by the management with properly 
standardized tools and equipment. Like- 
wise is it impossible and unfair to expect 


‘a given amount of output unless materials 


and stores of all kinds which are used are 
of a given standard of quality and fur- 
nished to the worker in proper amount 
and proper condition. In order that the 
worker is properly supplied with work it 
is absolutely essential that a routing sys- 
tem of some kind be established so that 
the management at all times has proper 
control of materials and is responsible for 
the even flow of work. 

Without these things the management 
cannot possibly have the proper control 
of the amount and balance of labor essen- 
tial and available. For this purpose it is 
necessary to have a personnel or labor in- 
ventory showing, on the one hand, the 
number (in fractions) of workers of a 
given standard of efficiency necessary for 
the performance of a given amount of 
work, and, on the other hand, showing 
the amount actually available at any given 
moment. This information is necessary for 
the intelligent routing of workers in order 
to meet the problem of daily fluctuations 
in the balance of personnel. These things 
under the old style of management are 
left to take care of themselves or are left 
to the workers or foremen who are abso- 
lutely unable to control them. 

It is in the standardization of equip- 
ment and materials that time and motion 
study first makes its appearance under 
scientific management. It is used to assist 
in establishing the best means and meth- 
ods and all other conditions of operation. 


— i 


SPIRIT OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


The knowledge thus gained also forms the 
foundation for the specific instructions es- 
sential for the scientific training of the 
workers. It is not sufficient for the pur- 
pose of scientific management that an em- 
ployment department for the proper se- 
lection of the workers be established, but 
it is even more necessary that the worker 
is scientifically and systematically fitted 
and trained for his work. 

For the latter purposes our shops have 
established both an Employment and Serv- 
ice Department and an Instruction De- 
partment. The duties of the former do not 
consist merely of the selection of the 
worker, but also’ of that personal care and 
development (including discipline and dis- 
charge) which are essential to his per- 
manent well-being and contentment. The 
responsibilities involved are the most im- 
portant ones of management and they can 
no longer be delegated to irresponsible 
people or left to chance. This responsibi!- 
ity must be either directly assumed by the 
management or put in the hands of exec- 
utives of the very highest rank who are 
party to the policies of the organization. 

The Instruction Department, as the 
name implies, consists of a staff of trained 
instructors responsible only for the im- 
parting of skill and efficiency to new op- 
erators and to old operators who have new 
work to perform. This function, as well 
as the others mentioned is absolutely es- 
sential, no matter in what form it ap- 
pears. Altogether too much stress has 
been laid on time and motion study in the 
popular mind. It is true, as it is of most 
sciences and their mechanisms, that time 
and motion study has been used under im- 
proper conditions with harmful results. 
This in itself can in no way be considered 
as a condemnation of the whole science 
when properly applied. In fact we are only 
seeing the beginning of the application of 
science to industry in relation to its hu- 
man as well as all other acitivities. 

Under scientific management the old 
style bosses with their petty tyrannies 
disappear. As we have seen, they are re- 
placed by a corps of teachers. These are 
the functional foremen each trained to 
give special service and special training 
to the worker in the performance of his 
various functions. The responsibility to go 
ahead on truth and fact in all. activities 
of the organization becomes a distinct re- 
sponsibility of the management. The em- 
ployees of the organization are no longer 
required to do a thing because it is a com- 
mand or because some one higher up has 
ordered it, but are taught to do so because 
it is right. The law of bosses is replaced 
by the law of truth, and while there may 
be democracy under the laws and decisions 
made by groups or representatives, there 
is surely no greater democracy than the 
rule of science and truth. “Obedience to 
the law is liberty.” 

We are today facing what is probably 
the most serious economic crisis that has 
ever confronted us. In the immediate fu- 
ture we shall have to compete with na- 
tions far more efficient than ever before. 
It is not enough now to adopt the mech- 
anisms of scientific management. We 
must adopt its ideals and spirit in all our 
industrial activities. The time to begin is 
now. 
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(Continued from page 500.) 

Week by week, however, especially since 
the foreign missions came to America, there 
has been growing in Washington a general 
conviction that the war can be won with 
aeroplanes. The Aero Club of America has 
been for years arguing eloquently for the 
development of our aerial resources. Gen- 
eral Squier and the Signal Corps in Wash- 
ington have done wonders toward laying 
out the lines that Howard Coffin, of the 
Council of National Defense, with the mem- 
bers of the committee of which he is chair- 
man, is ready to utilize in getting together 
an aerial fleet. The council is given the 
task of mobilizing the phases of industry 
necessary to the building of 3000 planes 
the first year. It has had the coéperation 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics—which has been at work for 
over two years—and the aid of not a few 
technical institutions such as Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and many 
of the facilities of Cornell. Altogether, thus, 
important steps toward standardization of 
army-navy aeroplanes have been taken. 
The thirty odd aeroplane manufacturers 
in America, who have been making ma- 
chines of nearly as many models, coéper- 
ated admirably with the National Advisory 
Committee at the beginning and are co- 
eperating with the council now. Moreover, 
the whole aeroplane industry is particu- 
larly mobile and plastic because it is new 
and enthusiastic. It is hard to believe, in 
fact, how many of the men engaged in it 
and how many technical men engaged pri- 
marily with other functions have given 
their time and efforts and funds toward 
working out army-navy aeroplane prob- 
lems—problems of instruments such as 
those involved in making altimeters, drift 
meters, tachometers, other meters: prob- 
lems of finding a substitute for the surface 
cloth heretofore imported from Ireland and 
England; problems of providing a substi- 
tute for weather-dried spruce, the ideal 
wood for aeroplanes—a substitute of high 
specific density, even a metal, that can be 
got ready for extensive manufacture in 
. much less time than the year or two years 
required to season spruce in the open air. 
All technical problems, practically, have 
been met and solved. Even engine difficul- 
ties have been overcome nearly altogether, 
and the engine problem is an important one. 
“The needs of the army and navy,” said 
J. F. Victory, of the Advisory Committee, 
in May, “sre now estimated to be 3000 
machines in the first year and 4000 or 5000 
in the two succeeding years, on the basis 
of keeping 1000 machines in the air, on 
which basis we shall need two extra en- 
gines for every machine. Engines wear out 
and need overhauling constantly.” 

These problems all are complex, but 
they are now in the background and the 
question of supplying more than 3000 ma- 
chines in the first year is coming more and 
more pertinently into the foreground. 
“Three thousand machines,” said a Gov- 
ernment official, “are not enough.” 

Such assertions have become more and 
more prevalent and have, of course, had 
their effect on Chairman Coffin. His point 
of view is, very briefly, this: “If the Gov- 
ernment wants more machines it simply 
needs to supply the money and say 
We'll get them!” 

And America, it is believed, is going to 
need them! America—so the conviction is 
everywhere gaining strength—must, and 
ean, match her eagles against any brood of 
flying machines that there are. We don’t 
all realize that we have got to provide our- 
selves with the efficient means for all pos- 
sible combinations that may arise in this 
war; we must remember that the aero- 
plane enters as a common factor into more 
possible combinations against an enemy 
than any other war factor. We can pro- 
duce aeroplanes almost without number: 
and there is need of them almost without 
number. It is certain that we shall need 
many for defense; it is certain that we 
shall want more and more for offense. They 
are—these American eagles—characteris- 
tically American “birds,” fit emissaries to 
prompt the boche that we are on the job. 

Washington 
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Rinex 


Rinexed 


yourself 
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Sole and Heel Department 


60 High Street, Boston 








tell the clerk you want Rinex Soles. 


1790 Broadway, New York 


In black, white and tan at first-class 
shoe-stores and repair-shops. 














Rinex Soles are better than leather. 


They look just as well, are much more 
comfortable and wear decidedly longer. 
You'll never go back to leather soles once 
you wear Rinex.” 


Sole leather, at its best, cannot compete 
nor compare with Rinex as a sole material. 
Here is the synthetic product of the world’s 
largest rubber manufacturer, conceived and 
manufactured for one specific purpose— 
shoe-soles, 


requires no breaking-in. It is com- 


fortable from the very beginning. It imparts 
the spring and swing of youth to all who wear 


shoes. Rinex Soles enjoy many other 


advantages that will be apparent at a glance. 
Next pair of shoes you buy, whether for 


or any other member of the family, 
Next 
shoes you have re-soled, tell the 


repairman the same thing. 


The genuine have “RINEX 
SOLE” stamped in the shank. 
Always look for this name. 


United States Rubber Company 
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MOBILIZING WOMAN’S SERVICE 


of February, the National League for 

Woman’s Service issued an emergency 
program, a program that gave promise of 
effective service in this time of national 
crisis. Today people are naturally inter- 
ested to know, (1) how practical this pro- 
gram has proved? (2) Has it been neces- 
sary to modify it? (3) On what part of 
the program has experience shown that 
the emphasis should be most effectively 
put? 

At the Washington headquarters of the 
League I learned that two lines of activ- 
ity were at present of vital importance, 
and that therefore the League was con- 
centrating especially on these two things: 
I. Industrial and economic preparedness ; 
II. Agricultural preparedness. 


Sick months ago, about the beginning 


As regards the first, industrial and 
economic preparedness, the Bureau of 
Registration and ‘Information of the 


League is working in direct coéperation 
with the Department of Labor. This Bu- 
reau “has undertaken to assist the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor in its efforts to 
provide factories and mills engaged upon 
Government orders with an adequate sup- 
ply of women trained in those occupa- 
tions.” To this end, and by the direct au- 
therization of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, to make this registration, 
this Bureau is, in the first place, mobiliz- 
ing wage-earning women by means of the 
registration blanks issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. These blanks will give 
the Government a comprehensive idea of 
our industrial forces, and on how many 
women wage-earners it can depend. 

The women thus mobilized can, I under- 
stand, specify the length of time they are 
willing to serve at a time. 


HE redistribution of woman’s labor 
without disturbing existing industries is 
the second phase of the Bureau’s work. 
For example, in New York many women 
have been thrown out of employment by 
tailoring concerns whose business has 
been lessened because fewer suits are be- 
ing ordered. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
there are few women, and the factories are 
in need of two thousand additional women. 
The object of the Bureau in such a con- 
nection, would be (1) to ascertain thru 
their supporting ofganizations that all the 
wage-earning women either had employ- 
ment, or could be temporarily spared from 
the work they were doing for the more 
vital need; (2) to get those out of em- 
ployment in New York to 
work in Hartford, the expense of trans- 
portation being shouldered by the Bureau. 
{3) The housing, care and protection of 
the groups of wage-earning women who 
are thus called away in large numbers 
from their home environment for emer- 
gency and temporary service. This phase 
of the work of course touches on the 
social welfare work of the League’s Emer- 
gency Program. These housing problems 
vary in various localities. At the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster’s Department, the 
Schuylkill Arsenal, women are now being 
largely employed in making soldiers’ 
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shirts and tent sacks. This latter work 
was found to be very taxing on a woman’s 
strength, and so the Bureau thru the 
Emergency Aid is endeavoring to secure 
a house and to equip it with power sew- 
ing machines. Again, in Hartford, the Bu- 
reau thru its supporting organizations is 
seeing to the care and housing of the vari- 
ous nationalities, especially the Poles and 
Lithuanians, who are predominant there. 
Hach nationality is housed separately, 
watched over by competent women who 
are giving their time, their care and their 
protection to these women who are doing 
their bit for their country in the front 
lines of industry. 


HE question naturally arises as to 

whether, when you have transported 

workers from one place to another you 
car rely on their staying and sticking to the 
work assigned, and for which they are 
pledged. One is accustomed to so much 
fickleness, unreason and independence in 
workers, that one wonders how many, es- 
pecially the foreign born, will intelligent- 
ly respond to this national call to service. 
This undependable attitude is perhaps 
natural; for the old sense of personal 
loyalty to the firm, to the employer, is 
practically dead and out of fashion: has 
been swept away with that fine sense of 
pride in one’s work that in former times 
made of every man an artist. In a sense, 
then, these industriak workers are on trial, 
and if they rise to meet this test, it will be 
the beginning of a new and a nobler era in 
the nation’s life; for it will show an awak- 
ening as to what individual responsibility 
means in its relation to citizenship, and 
because of it there will come a unified 
response to national service. It will also 
mean a tremendous step toward the real- 
ization of true democracy; for these 
women, who as members of the Bureau 
and its supporting organizations are car- 
ing for the comfort and protection of these 
wage-earning women, will of necessity 
come into close contact with them. This 
near association will afford an opportunity 
for mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, and must break down the false bar- 
riers of class. Class hatred will vanish 
when the -wage-earner recognizes in the 
woman caring for her wants a sister, a fel- 
low worker in the self-same cause—na- 
tional service. Perhaps these volunteer 
workers will follow the noble example of 
their English sisters by volunteering as 
substitutes for over holidays and week- 
ends, so that the wage-earning women may 
have a breathing spell, and the work still 
go on without interruption. 

Agricultural preparedness is the sec- 
ond line upon which the Bureau of 
Registration and Information is bending 
its efforts. This is of fundamental impor- 
tance, and underlies the success, “the very 
life of all plans for national defense; for 
to feed the military and civil population at 
reasonable prices is a vital necessity.” To 
work in coéperation with the Department 
of Agriculture the Bureau feels is to have 
direct bearing on the high cost of living, 
and will therefore serve the nation in peace 


as well as war. Again, as with the mobil- 
ization of women for industrial and eco- 
nomic work, the Bureau in its mobiliza- 
tion of women for farm labor is in direct 
coéperation with the Department of Labor. 
Their plan is as follows: 

1. Thru the State Farm Help Specialists and 
all existing agencies of the states to secure as 
definite information as possible as to the amount 
and kind of labor needed in each locality. 

2. Ascertain to what extent women, by the 
use of existing farm machinery, without physi- 


cal detriment, can do farm work now done by 
men. 

3. Organize machinery for registering women 
for agricultural work and for placing competent 
women where there is a shortage of farm labor. 
This will be done in the following way: 

In each state where there are indications of 
a shortage of farm labor, an agricultural chair- 
man will be appointed by the Bureau of Regis- 
tration and Information. If possible, a woman 
of practical agricultural knowledge, and prefer- 
ably one who is already active in agricultural 
preparedness, will be chosen. 

She will at once get in touch with the State 
Agent in Charge of Farm Help and the State 
Agricultural Committee. Thru them she will get 
information as to how much woman labor 
could be used in the state, for what work, 
where and when. She will then find out what 
training in agricultural work can be provided 
(either by the state or by private agencies), 
and get all, information concerning existing 
training courses. 

She will then, on the basis of this informa- 
tion, appoint local assistants and take registra- 
tion thru the registration agencies of the bureau 
which have already been established thru the 
codperating organizations of the bureau, or thru 
such other agencies as desire to codperate. This 
registration should be taken on blanks (in du- 
plicate) furnished by the bureau and one copy 
sent to the nearest federal employment office 
or agency designated thereby and the other kept 
by the chairman. These applications will be 
classified and filed according to the kind of work 
and experience, and kind of training desired. 


OOD is the foremost question of the 

hour, and is of vital interest to every 

citizen. Various methods have been sug- 
gested to increase the food supply, many 
are being carried out systematically and in- 
telligently, such as the planting under the 
supervision of associations, clubs and 
schools, school gardens, home gardens, 
back yard and vacant lot gardens. Again 
college men and women have volunteered 
to do farm work, and the National Emer- 
gency Food Garden Commission expects 
to put one million workers who have never 
done such work before, into the field 
pledged to plant food gardens. 

The giving of land for cultivation has 
been generously responded to, and is, with 
the codperation of the farmers, the founda- 
tion upon which the Bureau has had large- 
ly to build. As summer comes on there 
will be need of fruit pickers and preserv- 
ers of fruit and vegetables as well as til- 
lers of the soil. Much of this can be done 
by teachers whose holidays extend over 
the summer months. 

In Connecticut farm as well as factory 
las been emphasized and the supporting 
organizations there are busy marshaling 
their forces. In Colorado a woman of ini- 
tiative and executive ability called to- 
gether a “war council” to solve the local 
food problem. This woman has organized 
a whole county, dividing it into several 
sections, such as home economics, chicken 
raising, Belgian hare raising, pig raising, 
planting gardens. In this way there is no 
chance for overlapping or for overproduc- 
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tion. The whole works together for the 
common good. This is but a sample of 
what the women of the country are doing 
in the way of national service. No one can 
doubt that like the women of Europe they 
will make good. They have grasped the 
needs of the situation and are putting 
their allotted tasks over while the men in 
Congress wrangle and put first their own 
petty political schemes regardless of the 
nation’s crisis and the nation’s need. 

In this connection two things must be 
remembered, for therein lies the source of 
the success of the women of England and 
France. (1) It is necessary to remember 
that one must do one’s bit where one is. 
It is less glorious, less romantic perhaps, 
but it is a truer, finer patriotism, a deeper 
recognition of individual responsibility in 
its relation to national service. For exam- 
ple, I learned at the Washington head- 
quarters of the League that they have been 
fiooded with letters from teachers anxious 
to give up their positions in the schools to 
serve their country elsewhere. As a matter 
of fact, where could they serve it better, 
more truly, than in their profession as 
teachers? They are needed in the schools 
where they can exert their influence over 
the children, developing in them a knowl- 
edge of high ethical standards, of right 
thinking? These teachers have a grave re- 
sponsibility in the training of these chil- 
dren who are the men and women of the 
future, and upon whose moral standards 
and right thinking the country’s very life 
depends. Our weakness as a nation today 
is a “confusion of mind” regarding vital 
issues, the present national issue for in- 
stance, which is appalling. We must re- 
veal again that strength of a sound inheri- 
tance and the virtues of a pioneer life 
which are ours. Where the issues of this 
war are concerned, there is no excuse for 
“confusion of mind.” Our choice lies be- 
tween autocracy, ruthlessness, intolerance, 
all that is antithetic to our traditions and 
our ideals, and democracy, freedom, jus- 
tice, that justice, to quote William Penn, 
that is the only guarantee of a true and 
permanent peace. 

(2) In doing your bit where you are, 
you can exercize economy in the home— 
making it a fine art. From this no one is 
exempt. This economy will include the art 
of doing without as well as the elimina- 
tion of waste and the conservation of 
everything. That is something which every- 
one may share. The one qualification is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Common sense must 
supersede French heels, a quiet, serious 
patriotism the flag-flying, brass band vari- 
ety. The whole future of the American 
woman is at stake and she dare not fail 
to reach the goal which her allied sisters 
have already attained. That she will not 
fail is evidenced by the earnest, purpose- 
ful work she is doing in the national serv- 
ice of her country, her zeal wisely direct- 
ed either in connection with the Bureau of 
Registration and Information of the Na- 
tional League for Woman’s Service, or its 
supporting organizations. The women en- 
listed in this work, keenly alive to their 
individual responsibility in its relation to 
national service, are the leaven that will 
definitely aid in -leavening the nation’s 
life. Sordidness, civic corruption, self-in- 
terest must be swept away both in our 
official political and civic life in the puri- 
fying floodtide of self-sacrifice that will 
reveal itself once more in all its beauty 
when the nation rises regenerated from 
the cleansing fires of a noble purpose nobly 
fulfilled—the giving of our all without re- 
serve in the Cause of Righteousness which 
we have at last espoused. 

Philadelphia 





How I Sold My 
Property 


The Story of a Successful System of Finding Cash Buyers for Real Estate 


By W. E. B. 


sale. 


It tells of a modern method of 
selling property without paying big com- 
missions to agents. 

It tells how this system sold my prop- 
erty—quickly, and for cash—and how it 
can do the same for you. 

It gives information of immense value 
to every man or woman who has real es- 
tate for sale. 


Through a business deal I became the 
owner of a residence property in an ad- 
joining state. 

The place was so run down that it would 
have required five or six hundred dollars 
to make the house habitable. 


As the property was so located that I 
could not live on it, and, being unoccupied, 
brought me no returns, I was, of course, 
— to dispose of it as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


Never having tried to sell any real es- 
tate, and knowing no better method to pur- 
sue, I placed the property in the hands of 
the leading local real estate agent. 


This agent, following out the usual 
methods of the average small-town real 
estate man, put a “For Sale” sign on the 
property and then sat down and waited 
for some one to come along and inquire 
about it. 


After several months had elapsed with- 
out any word from the agent I wrote and 
inquired regarding the prospects of a sale. 
He replied that he had been unable to do 
anything with the property and had come 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to 
sell it in its present run-down condition, 
and advised me to spend $500 in repairs. 

Not having any money to spend on the 
place, and having lost all faith in the 
agent’s ability to find a buyer, I decided 
if anything was done I would have to do 
it myself. 


Fortunately for me, about that time, I 
learned of “The Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate” that had just been brought 
out by a New York publishing house. These 
I secured, and much to my delight, I found 
they contained seven definite plans for sell- 
ing just such a property as mine. 

Selecting from these seven plans the one 
that seemed best suited to my requirements, 
I immediately put it into operation with 
the following gratifying results: 

Within three days I had eighteen people 
interested in my property, and within two 
weeks I made a satisfactory sale having 
received three cash offers and two offers 
of exchange. 


And my experience seems to be the same 
as others who have availed themselves of 
this system of selling. Here is what a 
few of them say: 

“Sold my property for cash within ten 
days. Gladly recommend your methods.”’— 
Wm. H. Cartland, Wakefield, Mass. 


“Your method sold my farm in a short 


Tos is a short tale about a quick 


time and for cash, too.’—Mrs. L. 
Childs, Glenwood, Minn. 


“Sold my fruit farm at a satisfactory 
price in a very short time. Much pleased 
with your’ method.”—E. R. Lindsey, 
Vanceburg, Ky. 

“Sold my property for cash. Think your 
plan is the quickest I ever saw.”’—Johnson 
String, Waterford, N. J. 


“Your plans sold my property when 
every other method failed. Found a buyer 
in a remarkably short time.”—Jno. O. 
Brown, Alexandria, Pa. 

Every reader of this publication with any 
real estate to sell should get the Simplex 
Selling Plans at once. They are complete, 
simple and practical, and are for the ex- 
press purpose of selling homes, farms and 
building lots priced at $15,000 or less. 

These plans are so plain and easy to 
follow that a child can use them. 


The best evidence of the success of this 
system of selling real estate*is the fact 
that it has already sold more than 5,000 
properties in the 48 states. 

No matter where your property is lo- 
cated (provided it is in the United States), 
you will find the Simplex Plans of in- 
valuable aid in turning your holdings into 
cash. 

These plans can also be used by any man 
who wants to go into the real estate busi- 
ness “on the side.” No matter what busi- 
ness you are now in, no matter what other 
kind of goods you sell, no matter what kind 
of a salaried position you now hold, it will 
pay you to get and follow these plans and 
add $50 to $100 a month, and more. to 
your earnings. 

Mr. J. C. Kotzum, of Curtis Bay, Mary- 
land, says: “I sold a property yesterday by 
your plans for $2,500. My commission 

250.” 


A. 


If you will write to the publishers of 
these plans at once, you can share in their 
special, reduced-price, free-examination 
offer. 


Send no money. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon and a complete set of these 
copyrighted plans will be sent to you by 
parcel post with convincing evidence of 
what they have done for others and what 
they can do for you. In this way you take 
no risk as you may examine the plans in 
your own home without cost or obligation. 
Then if you want to keep and use them, 
send the publishers $5 in full payment for 
them. If you do not wish to keep them— 
if you are not convinced that you need them 
to find a quick cash buyer for your prop- 
erty—-simply return them and you will owe 
the publishers nothing. 


As the publishers reserve the right to 
withdraw this special, free-examination 
offer at any time, better cut out, fill in and 
mail the coupon right now to SIMPLEX 
SERVICE COMPANY, Dept. C., 1123 
Broadway, New York. or, if you prefer, 
copy the coupon on a post card or in a 
letter. Advertisement. 


SIMPLEX SERVICE COMPANY, Dept. C, 1123 Broadway, New York 
You may send me, postage prepaid, a complete set of THE SIMPLEX PLANS FOR SELLING 


REAL ESTATE. 


anyone unless I keep them. 


COCO O HEE LOHEEHEEHE HEHEHE EE SEH HEE EES Ooo es SHOE CES E EEO ESE OEE SESE LOOSE EEE OOESOS 


I am to have three days in which to examine them, at the end of which time 
I will either return them or send you $5 in full payment for same. 


I agree not to show them to 
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Three Letters or Three 
Hundred 


are all the same to a Bushnell 
Expansible File Pocket—it ex- 
pands as the letters increase. 
The one satisfactory remedy 
for overcrowded folders! 


Do Not Change Your 
System—Improve It 
Use Bushnell’s Style “C” Ver- 
tical File Pockets (Expansi- 
ble) to build up the weak 
spots and take care of that 
one-tenth of your filing sys- 
tem bearing the brunt of 
bulky correspondence and fre- 
quent reference. These Pock- 
ets fit in at any point in your 


Y 
y 
i 


ISS 





filing cabinets, co-operating 
perfectly with flat holders 


holding fewer papers. 


Bushnell’s Style “C” File Pockets 


are made of pure rope material (Paperoid) outlasting fifteen to twenty of the 
ordinary manila folders. Try, say, fifty to take care of your heaviest divisions 
and mak¢ comparisons with your present equipment. Realize fully their added 
efficiency and their great durability. The front flap folds back, disclosing the 
contents, permitting quick and easy reference or the instant removal of any 
paper. These Pockets stand upright in the file—no “slouching,” as with fold- 
ers. Index always in sight, eliminating misfiling and consequent loss of time. 








CUT HERE 

Please send for examination and trial a free 
BUSHNELL’S Styl: *‘C’’ 
June *"EFPFICIENCY."’ 


Send for a free sample imme- 
diately. Get the durability of 
leather at the cost of paper, and 
incidentally, take the “kinks” out 


sample of 
C’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described in 


Natne-o-ccccccccccccccccnccccoeoccoes - -- 2c ccc coos cnsccccccocccccccces 7? “ 
of your filing system. Fill out 
Address the coupon, pin it to your letter- 
head and mail to 
Name of Person Inquiring --------------------------------++-+-----79" 


Letter size or Legal size desired ?------------- 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
Dept. H 
Systematic Filing Containers 
927 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


If special size is required, give inside measurements of drawer, or 
send sample of sheet to be filed. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 


Dept. H, 927 Filbert Street Philadelphia 














If you are going away for the summer, you 
will want The Independent to follow you. Let 
us know your new address, it pei three 


THE INDEPENDEN } 


Change of Address 


weeks ahead. Be sure to give us your old address also. 











TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 
The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth, cuts 
a Swath 86 inches 
















One mower may be 
climbing a knoll, the 
second |skimming a 
level, and the third 
paring a hollow. 
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TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 
[eon ) 


7a 


The Public is warned not to pur- 
chase Mowers infringing the 
Zownsend Patent, Neo. 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19,1913 


§.P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 
Orange, N. J. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION 

Our first thought on seeing the title 
Letters und Diary of Allan Seeger was of 
regret. Why were we not allowed to recall 
Allan Seeger as the poet of one glorious 
lyric? Why should we see that he hobbled 
along in prose like the rest of the reporters 
from the front? But we might have saved 
our captiousness at the publication of the 
little volume. We opened it reluctantly and 
we found what is perhaps nearer to litera- 
ture than anything that has come to us 
from the trenches. 

Allan Seeger entered the Foreign Legion 
and went, after two months’ training, to 
the front. He fell in the charge of the’ 
Legion at Kelloy-en-Santerre. His pages 
sre extraordinarily vivid and human and 
yet curiously impersonal. There is hardly 
an anecdote, hardly a mention of an in- 
dividual. Idiosynerasies of character, inci- 
dents of trench life were not his interest 
und yet you live trench life with him, and 
you breathe the very spirit of the war. 
One thinks of the writer of these simple 
jottings of day to day as a sort of romantic 
Marcus Aurelius, a magnificent young 
pagan with a philosophy that held in 
serene grasp all that could chance of life 
or death. He writes in December, 1915, of 
the soldier on night watch: 

Alone under the stars, war in its cosmic rather 
than its moral aspect reveals itself to him. Re- 
garded from this more abstract plane the ques- 
tion of right and wrong disappears. Peoples 
war because strife is the law of nature and 
force the ultimate arbitrament among humanity 
no less than in the rest of the universe. He is 
on the side he is fighting for, not in the last 
analysis from ethical motives at all, but because 
destiny has set him in such a constellation. The 
sense of his responsibility is strong upon him. 
Playing a part in the life of nations he is taking 
= in the largest movement his planet allows 

im. 

And again to his mother: 


The essence of success is in rigorously obey- 
ing one’s best impulses and following those 
paths which conscience absolutely approves, and 
than which imagination can conceive none more 
desirable. . . . Anything conceivable that I 
might have done had I not enlisted would have 
been less than what I am doing now, and any- 
thing that I may do after the war is over, if I 
survive, will be less too. 


Sentry duty affected him intensely, and 
he makes the reader share the feeling of 
the men on petit poste. 


As the night wears on the tension begins to 
tell. The senses of sight and hearing become 
subject to strange hallucinations. Surely some 
one is whispering out there in the darkness. Or 
else it is a low whistle, or such signals as pass 
between the members of a patrol. A black spot 
in the night takes shape and seems to move. A 
human form detaches itself from a tree trunk. 
As a shot rings out near by along the wall the 
sentry’s hand tightens on his rife... . 

“More than he who looks for the morning.” 
Never have I realized the force of this verse as 
in the interminable fourteen hours of these win- 
ter nights. It is heralded now by the morning 
star. In the last hours of darkness, amid the 
summer constellations just beginning to appear, 
the beautiful planet rises, marvelous, resplen- 
dent. Not long after the green glow of dawn 
mantles over the east. The landscape begins to 
grow visible, the black spots come out in all 
their innocuous detail. The little groups of men 
return to the central post. Here the relieving 
squad comes up before the stars have com- 
pletely disappeared and the tired watchers are 
free to return to the chateau. 


The book is fuil of pictures, some hor- 
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rible, many exquisite. His company was 
Gguartered in the cellar of a ruined chateau 
and he rescued a few precious volumes 
from the wrecked library. 


We have cleaned this up now, and it is an 
altogether curious sensation to recline here in 
an easy-chair, reading some fine old books, and 
just taking the precaution not to stay in front 
of the glassless windows thru which the sharp- 
shooters can snipe at you from their posts in 
the thickets on the slopes of the plateau, not six 
hundred meters away. Sometimes our artillery 
opens up and then you lay down your book for 
a while and, looking thru a peek-hole, watch 
the 75’s and 120’s throw up fountains of dirt and 








we 


Put ina \_E” System 


for Machine Accounting 








débris all along the line of the enemy’s tr h 

Before going to the actual front the 
Legion was given a rest from the trenches 
for a few days. How far away he is from 
the war! 

I am sitting now under a giant pear tree on 
a green slope outside the town, enjoying the 
most beautiful landscape as it fades away grau- 
ally in the dying daylight. Wide lowlands stretch 
away—fields of richest green, cultivated acres, 
hamlets, groves—bounded toward the southeast 
by the “‘many-folded mountains” of Switzerland 
that rise, crest after crest, each one more faint, 
toward the far clouds pink in the sunset. The 
boom of the cannon can be heard, more distant 
now, in Alsace. Two captive balloons are up 
along the line of the front. An aeroplane re- 
turns toward Belfort, from a reconnaissance be- 
yond the lines. A convoy of motor lorries raises 
the dust along the white road eastward. Auto- 
mobiles dash back and forth. Exquisite peaceful 
summer evening. The green on forest and field 
has not begun to be browned yet, but already 
in the evenings the chill of autumn is beginning 
to be felt. Moments of peace, sweet melancholy, 
resignation, self-content. 

Yet all the time his whole heart and 
mind are bound up in the cause. He has 
no animosity toward the Germans, no well 
wrought out theory of international causes 
and effects. His beloved France was at- 
tacked. That was enough. Wrong was 
abroad and there was a chance to be in 
the struggle against it. And yet with this 
pure youthful enthusiasm goes an ex- 
traordinarily clear understanding of the 
strength of the enemy, the weaknesses of 
the Allies and the length of the struggle. 
In December, 1915, he writes: 

Meanwhile the conflagration spreads and there 
is not the smallest glimpse of hope of seeing it 
finish inside of years and years. This is a little 
disheartening. But as in times of peace there 
is nothing better than love and art, so in times 
of war there is nothing better than fighting and 
one must make the best of it, finding the recom- 
pense in feeling one’s heart pulse in concert 
with those of the élite who are doing the most 
admirable thing, rather than with those of the 
multitude who are concerned with second-best 
things. 

Letters and Diary of Allan Seeger. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


HEALTH FOR EVERYBODY 

The distribution of information bearing 
on health receives a distinct impetus thru 
the publication of Dr. Lee’s Health and 
Disease. With the fullest command of 
technical knowledge, there is combined 
here a simple but dignified presentation for 
the guidance and stimulation of the lay- 
man in matters pertaining to the health 
of the community and the individual. 
There is nothing in the nature of “every- 
maun-his-own-physician” about this book. 
On the contrary, the reader of books like 
this will be very likely to learn 
when to send for the physician. The pur- 
pose is to transmit information calculated 
to prevent disease, and the matter of cure 
is left to specialists. 

The relation of food, of air, excretion. 
exercize and of the habit-forming chemi- 
eals. including alcohol and tobacco, to 
health and disease are discussed in sep- 
arate chapters. Infectious diseases are de- 
scribed chiefly from the point of view of 
their transmission—as food-borne diseases, 
contact diseases, insect-borne diseases, ven- 
ereal diseases—and “air-borne” diseases. 
This last caption is unfortunate since the 
hygienists are trying very hard to con- 
vince the public that so far as known the 





“Y and E” Ledger.Posting 
Equipment is being installed 
by leading concerns in Amer- 
ica because of its high effi- 
ciency and fine quality. 

One “Y and E”’ Tray (oak 
or steel) holds as many 
accounts as three or four bind- 
ers and costs less than one 
binder. It saves much of the 
operator's time, provides a 
perfect index, and saves all re- 
newal expense, except, of 
course, for additional cards 
as needed. 

“Y and E” equipment is particularly 


120 “Y and E"’ Trays like this, with Cards and Guides. substantial and practical in construc- 
were bought last month by a great Oil Company in one 


order. (1) The “‘Y and E” tray or desk is easier to work tion, offering a number of exclusive 
with. (2) A ‘‘Y and E” card is easier to handle. (3) Ac- i 

counts are kept in one tray instead of three or more bind- features. W rite today for com plete 
ers, (4) Reference is facilitated by the better indexing , - O eeiae icine 
systém. (5) One “¥ and E" card tray holds as many information, or ask at the *Y and E 
accounts as four binders of ordinary capacity at the cost 


of one! (6) Tray lasts forever. (7) Anybody <an handle store in your city. 
it. (8) The operator can handle more accounts. 














Ge, Card Record Desk , 


The ‘‘Y and E”’ Sectional Card Rec- 
ord Desk for machine bookkeeping or 
for stock records, etc., brings within 
reach of the operator between 8,000 and 
12,000 cards, according to their size. assembledandexpanded. The # 

This desk is used by hundreds of large trays arelightandcan belift- ¥ - 
commercial houses and is considered to ed out of thedesk andcar- #@ 

be one of the best efficiency devices we riedintothe vault orsafe g” Rochester, N. Y. 
offer. It eliminatesall the wasteof time at night. Check cou- 

caused by running back and forth from pon and mail to- #@ 
cabinet to desk, waiting for someone day. vA 


_ else to finish using the file, etc. Holds ? 


more cards than a cabinet of equal v4 e0e 
price and does it more efficiently. ¢ 


The Desk is sectional—easily {4 


Without charge or 

obligation please send 

information about items 
checked X below: 


/ non 
2 (1 “‘Fire-Wall” Steel, (1 ‘‘Five- 
AWMANAND FRBE FG, @ ss’ Steel Shelving, [) Blue Print 
finn °f File, [) Efficiency Desks, ia Ma- 

#9: . Hi Sys) Ss 
Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems fp redtbee oe a Fu’: 
690 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. é [!” Wood Cabinets, []_ Card qnaeees 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, # f Desk, [] Shannon Files, [] Card Systems 
Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo. Cleveland, 4 lied bu inate or Be fessio: ) “aha ta 

Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 2000 (your business or profession 

Agents and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities. Im Camada: @ Name.......0.-eceeceeceeccececeeeceece 
The Office Specialty Mig. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. ON nd ft kt eR 


- Please attach to letterhead if converient 
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MAKE WOUR 


ATTRACTIVE! 


yest as essential to a harmonious room arrangement as 
_ the placing of furniture, the hanging of drapery or 
pictures, are the rollers and shades of your windows. 
Perfectly equipped windows are fitted with Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 
Fifty years have proven them to be absolutely reliable. ‘Lhey roll up 
when you want them up and down when you want them down, Perfect 
in balance, in tension, in workmanship. Look for the trade-mark— 


— Stiri Nether 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Fit Hartshorn Shade Rollers with Oswego and Chouaguen (Shoo-a-gen) 
Shade Cloth and you have the acme of perfection in window shading. 
Oswego and Chouaguen Shade Cloth will not crack, ravel or wear in 
pin-like holes. It rolls smoothly and evenly. Your dealer has 
Oswego and Chouaguen Shade cloth, or can get it for you. 


OSWEGO AND CHOUAGUEN 
SHADE CLOTH 


“Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration” 


a book by Alice Burrell Irvine on interior decoration will tell you how to 
make your home attractive. Send for it. It’s free. Address Dept. “A-6.” 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, - New York 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf 
course, saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for salmon, trout and bass 
as good, if not the best in New England. Dancing, afternoon and evening. Fine motoring, 
etc. Furnished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. Address 
W. W. Brown, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N 


N. H. 
Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 














infections are not carried by the “air” but 
by the mouth-spray, or sneeze-spray. 

The emphasis on community efforts toward 
health preservation, and on the systematic 
utilization of scientific knowledge which 
distinguish the book thruout, are properly 
brought to a climax in the chapters on 
sewage and refuse disposal, occupational 
diseases, boards of health and vital statis- 
tics. There is a good index and the book is 
well printed. 

Health and Disease; Their Determining Fac- 


tors, by Roger I. Lee. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.75. 


OTHER WARS 


“No historian believes that history re- 
peats itself. Yet between different ages 
there are frequently striking analogies 
and resemblances. . . . To an age like 
our own, caught in the grip of a world war 
whose issues, however incalculable, will 
inevitably be profound, there is much in- 
struction to be gained from the study of 
a similar crisis in the destinies of humanity 
a century ago.” 

That is Charles Downer Hazen’s intro- 
duction to his French Revolution and 
Napoleon, It explains why he wrote the 
book and why it should be read today. It 
is written in the clear accurate, thoroly 
readable manner which makes “Europe 
Since 1815” such an excellent textbook for 
history classes and such a boon to the lay 
reader who wants a background for his 
daily paper. Mr. Hazen has the faculty 
of being interested and at the same time 
leaving a surprizingly large collection of 
facts in his reader’s mind. His French 
Revolution should really be read in con- 
junction with Carlyle’s. It is exactly the 
sort of clear, logical, accurate, historical 
background which these brilliant, literary 
pictures demand. The portion of the book 
which deals with Napoleon is less interest- 
ing than the first section. There is too much 
compression of a very large subject. We 
have the facts of Napoleon’s case all be- 
fore us, but not enough of the man him- 
self, 

The French Revolution and Napoleon, by 


Charles Downer Hazen. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50. 


ROUND-ABOUT THE PLACE 


Virginia Robie’s Quest of the Quaint 
will be enjoyed by the amateur collector. 
Its pleasant chapters deal with such small 
but tempting treasure trove as silhouettes, 
valentines, Bennington dogs, chintzes and 
bottles. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $2.) 

For owners of two or three cows The 
Cow and Milk Book, by Mrs. Lionel Guest, 
a practical farmer experienced in English 
and Canadian methods, will be found as 
helpful as the more scientific guides, most 
of which have the herd owner in mind. 
(John Lane Company, 75 cents.) 

Domestic Architecture, by L. FE. Robin- 
son, deals with the planning, construction 
and furnishing of the house and the ar- 
rangement of grounds. laying down general 
principles for the guidance of those who 
are building or remodelling their own 
homes. It is a non-technical, well-balanced 
treatment of its topics. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50.) 

Wnder the A. I. C. P. of New York, 
W. S. Gibbs and her helpers have worked 
out from their experience in caring 
for 150 families household budgets of in- 
comes from $300 to $1000. The women 
aided have kept their accounts under this 
system and the results in improved health 
and spirit are noted. A suggestive report 
for all engaged in social work. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1 

John R. McMahon writes gaily of the 
family adventures in search of Success in 
the Suburbs. His optimism is merry, not 
patronizing, and the more convincing that 
he sets up a moderate standard, planting 
it in good practical advice. Of course, cov- 
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ering much ground, the book is suggestive, 
not a complete building and garden guide. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.) 

For all garden makers the sumptuous 
Book of the Peony, with its beautifully 
tinted plates, will have instant attraction. 
The hardy plant with its magnificent flow- 
ers deserves such a study. One hundred 
and twenty-five varieties besides the tree 
peonies are described with directions 
for culture. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
VPhiladelphia, $6.) 


THE JEWS TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


The need for convenient manuals for 
Jewish schools is being rapidly met. Among 
the best of these is the historical series by 
Maurice H. Harris which includes A Thou- 
sund Years of Jewish History, History of 
the Medieval Jews, and Modern Jewish His- 
tory. The first two volumes have just re- 
appeared in new editions. (Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, 50 and 30 cents.) 

The Jewish Teacher is an annual devoted 
to the needs of the distinctly Jewish educa- 
tienal activities in this country, efforts not 
toward parochial schools but toward classes 
supplementary to the public schools and 
devoted toward ‘rescuing and developing the 
fner and more distinctive qualities of the 
Hebrew race. (The Jewish Teacher, 356 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 50 cents.) 


There is perhaps no better way to un- 
derstand the idealism of our Jewish fellow 
citizens than by reading such a collection 
of essays as H. Sacher has gathered ii 
Zwnism and the Future of the Jews. Anti- 
Semitism, the dangers of emancipation, the 
university at Jerusalem, the 15,000 colon- 
ists in Palestine, are some of the topics 
treated. (The Macmillan Company, $1.) 


Prof. Henry T. Fowler’s brief survey of 
The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 
Religion is one of the best hand books on 
the subject for college classes or other 
groups of advanced Bible students. It is 
especially to be commended for its readable- 
ness and clear presentation of the various 
stages thru which the Old Testament re- 
ligion advanced to its final expression in 
Judaism. (University of Chicago Press, 
$1.) 

The first volume of Dubnov’s History 
of the Jews in Russia and Poland, now 
translated, takes their tragic story to 1825. 
Written with amazingly little bitterness, 
tho slightly ironic of attempts to Chris- 
tianize the victims of Christians, with its 
lucid style and its inherent human inter- 
est, this work should have readers beyond 
the circle to which of course it makes its 
first appeal. (Jewish Publication Society, 
Philadelphia, $1.50.) 


ALL SORTS OF SUCCESS 

“How to do it” books are always slight- 
ly amusing, but in Writing for the Maga- 
zines J. B. Esenwein gives intelligent prac- 
tical advice as to what the editor wants. 
(Home Correspondence School, $1.50.) 

Essays of two or three pages each make 
up Dr. Frank Crane’s new volume, The 
Looking Glass. Brisk, wholesome, direct, 
this spicily served advice is all the better 
for not taking itself too seriously, a fault 
common in “how to succeed” literature, 
(John Lane Company, $1.) 

Albert W. Atwell, in How to Get Ahead, 
gives needed explanations of the compara- 
tive values of various investments, savings 
banks, insurance, small bonds, as well as 
sound and helpful advice as to personal 
and family habits of thrift. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.25.) 

The latest of Orison Swett Marden’s 
widely popular books of encouragement and 
sane advice is Everybody Ahead. It deals 
with all sorts of practical topics, courtesy, 
the opener of all doors; timidity, which 
closes them; enthusiasm; habit as a part- 
ner, ete. (Frank E. Morrison, $2.50.) 

Motor Trucks of America should be use- 
ful to any user or possible user of com- 
mercial vehicles. In addition to photo- 





Outdoors In Your Heart, 
BV.D. On Your Back 


HIS is one of the months when 
you put in all week wishing for 
Saturday’s fishing. With Out- 
doors in your heart and B. V. D. on 
your back, anticipation 
is keen and realization 


sweet, 


In our own modernly equipped 
cotton mills at Lexington, N.C., 
the fabric from which these 
Loose-Fitting B.V.D. undergare 
ments are made, is produced in 
a scientific manner from select- 
ed cotton to insure durability 
in wash and wear. 


In our own B. V.D. Factories the gar- 
ments are skilfully cut, strongly stitched, 
accurately finished—to fit and to be cool 
and comfortable all day long. 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE | 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S Pat. Of. and Foreign Connirier 


It isn't BN.D. Underwear 


B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. the Garment. B.V.D, 
Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U S.A.) $1.00 the Suit. 

















Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





offers a three years course of training. The schoo 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 
The Nurses’ Residence, removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 
month; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





HE attractive appearance 

of Durand Steel Lockers 
is but a single characteristic ; 
unusual strength and fine 
workmanship are of equal 
importance to you. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fireproof, 
sanitary, convenient, economical and 
practically indestructible. 


Write today for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 


general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 V:nderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THOMPSON, CONN. July ist to September 15th. 


Preparation for examinations in Mathematics, English, History, 
French, German, Latin. Elementary and Advanced courses in 
First Aid and Red Cross Nursing. Voice, Piano, Riding, Driv- 
ing, Tennis, Golf, Swimming. Rowing Archery. Circulars on 
application. Mary Louise Marot Principal. 











Cleaning Fluid 


How self - conscious 
it makes you — that 
spot on your jacket. 
Clean it off in a min- 
ute with Carbona. 


It cannot explode. 


15¢ 25¢ 50c $1. At all druggists. 








graphs and specifications of 114 makes of | 


trucks, it contains useful articles on truck 
operation, loading devices and allied topics. 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio.) 


The answer to President Foster's ques- 
tion Should Students Study? he finds in 
un analysis of the records of many stu- 
dents from high schools, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. It is a telling little re- 
view, excellent to put in the hands of 
careless freshmen and indifferent parents. 
(Harper & Brothers 50 cents.) 


In The Contemporary Short Story, 
Harry T. Baker, who has been a special 
reader of fiction manuscripts for a large 
New York publishing house, gives would- 
be story writers something rather new in 
treatment, something mixing the practical 
with the ideal, something full of personal 
anecdote and opinion. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath, $1.25.) 


SCHOLARS AND SCHOOLS 


In the portion of the Cleveland Survey 
dealing with Household Arts and School 
Lunches, Alice ©. Boughton compares the 
present work of the schools with what they 
ought to be doing. Recommendations deal 
with better organization and enrichment of 
instruction, extension of infant hygiene, 
and utilization of the luncheon service for 
educational purposes. (Russell Sage 
l’oundation, 25 cents.) 


A vivid picture of the sad and sudden 
awakening of a college student who “grad- 
uantes” from care-free dalliance to the 
necessity of earning a living. is sketched 
by Robert W. Bolwell in After College— 
What? The little book contains a lesson 
for those responsible for the conduct of 
colleges, as well as for students themselves. 
(I. H. Revell & Co., 75 cents.) 

The Cleveland School Survey, by Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, contains an account of the 
general problems and conclusions of the 


survey, together with summaries of the |. 


fifteen separate monograph reports. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid on needs developed 
by changing conditions in cities and in in- 
dustry, as well as the changes indicated by 
our studies of the capacities of children. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 50 cents.) 


The English teacher who finds despite 
her efforts that her boys and girls still 
prefer Blanchard and Tomlinson to Chau- 
cer and Burke will get comfort and 
illumination from The Children’s Library 

a Dynamic Factor in Education, by 8S. J. 
Powell. A study of its sane pages will help 
both teacher and librarian. and _ thereby, 
incidentally, the children. (H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, New York, $1.75.) 

Education: According to Some Modern 
Masters, contains epitomes of the opinions 
on education of eight great leaders—Emer- 
son, Carlyle, Ruskin, Mill, Gladstone, Ar- 
nold, Newman, Goethe. President Thwing’s 
comments on these selections, add still fur- 
ther to the value of this symposium for 
teachers, for thoughtful students of college 
age, and for properly concerned parents of 
such students. (Platt & Nourse Company, 


The summary of the eight industrial 
studies of the Cleveland Survey, Wage 
Earning and Education, by R. R. Lutz, 
condenses a most comprehensive view of 
the vocational education situation not only 
for Cleveland, but for the country at large. 
he volume contains independent and il- 
luminating comment. The chapter on voca- 
tional guidance is one of the sanest in the 
whole field. (Russell Sage Foundation, 50 
cents. ) 

In School Organization and Administra- 
tion, Leonard P. Ayres calls attention to 
some of the defects in the Cleveland school 
system, and recommends changes in or- 
ganization and policy, some of which are 
already put into effect. Among these rec- 
ommendations are the delegation of execu- 
tive work to paid executives, the unification 
of control under the superintendent, free 
text books, the separation of the system 
from local politics. (The Russell Sage 
Foundation 25 cents.) 






SAVE fostage 


ie 
Save Time and Postage! 
Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, affixes and 
records stamps by a single, quick operation of plunger. 
Stops waste by keeping stamps locked in one place, pro- 
tected against loss, spoilage, misuse and theit. 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 
Pavs for itself quickly in stamps and time saved—in any size 
Office. Small, simple, a/svdute/y reliable, Used in over 
25,000 offices. Made an: guaranteed 
by first and dargest manufacturers 
of ve aifixers, Sent on FREE 
TRIAL —no money in advance. 
Ww or at once—for trial machine or 


MaltipostCo., Dept. G, Rochester, N.Y. 














Catholic Church Mortgages 


FOR ous IN ANY AMOUNT 5% 
'O NET THE INVESTOR 
Interest ee... semi-annually. These mortgages are a first lien 
upon Roman Catholic Church property, and constiture the highest 
class of investment. Principal and interest collected and remitted 
to investors, without charge. 
B. J. CAVANACH 
600 Fleming Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 








Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC, 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 


HOW 


do you shelve your Loose Leaf Records ? 


In Bundles? In Bookform? 





























Any office boy can do the latter by using the 


“F -B’ Loose Leaf Holder 





Pat. May 13, 1913. 


Practical and low priced. 
Adjustable to fit any size of paper. 
Independent of the location of punchholes. 


$3.00 PER DOZEN 


Dealers Wanted. Ask your dealer or write to 
ROCKHILL & VIETOR, Sole Agents, Dept. F-B-8 
(Branch: 180 N. Market St., Chicago) 

22 CLIFF STREET : : NEW YORK 
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Religion in War Time 
at Chautauqua 


- Department of Religion under direction of Dean Shailer 
Mathews has extraordinary prominence and strength in 
Program of 1917 Assembly, June 28 to August 26 


The tides of our life are all set- 
ting toward religion; and insti- 
tutional religion is going out to 
meet life as never before in the 
memory of living men. Either, 
in these times, knows that 
estranged from the other it is 
defective. In literature, H. G. 
Wells and Bernard Shaw are 
witnesses. The churches feel 
new impulses within themselves 
and are conscious of being met 
with a new response. The 
leaders and the rank and file 
of industry are everywhere 
seizing, as a bulwark, the 
fundamentals if not the formu- 
laries of religion. At the fight- 
ing front, religion underlies 
most of what is heroic and hu- 
mane amid a world of horrors. 


Chautauqua, a meeting ground 
of all the movements of national 
thought and sentiment, has 


prepared series of conferences, 


of study courses, and of great 
popular addresses in keeping 
with the time. 


The preachers include Harry 
E. Fosdick, Bishop Charles D. 
Williams, Bishop William Burt, 
William P. Merrill, J. Ross 
Stevenson, Washington Glad- 
den, S. Parkes Cadman, Lynn 
Harold Hough, Herbert L. 
Willett, Shailer Mathews. 


Besides the above, who in relays 
give daily instruction, the teach- 
ing faculty includes Luther 
H. Weigle, Jesse L. Hurlbut, 
Georgia L. Chamberlin and 
workers from home and foreign 
mission fields. Institutes and 
conferences are important ele- 
ments, culminating in the last 
week of the assembly, when the 
Institution program gives its 
main emphasis to a view of the 
Church in action. 


Ask for a special Circular of the Religious Department 


Chautauqua 


Chautauqua 


BT Le 





Institution 
New York 


yy 
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a ALCOA 


TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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The Social ae" sale Pali of the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS—MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 












TAC 


TWH 
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Open June 30th 


Inn Opens 
to October 


June 15th 











‘COTTAG ES—CASINO—INN 


ONE THOUSAND ACRE PARK 
EIGHTEEN HOLE GOLF COURSE—6060 YARDS 


The Maplewood is noted for its excellent golf with start and 
finish immediately in front of the hotel. Frequent 
tournaments are held during the season. 


a 2 
DAILY | THIRD ANNUAL REGISTERED MAPLEWOOD TRAP ‘SHOOTING 3 DANCING 
CONCERT L. TOURNAMENT, JULY 2nd To ith, INCLUSIVE _ EVERY EVENING 


aT eT ray 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL COMPANY, wW. F. DUNSPAU G H, Ponies and Managing Director 
Booking ne J. - HENNESSY, 1180 Broadway, New York. Phone, Madison Sq. 4748 


ee rrr TUTTI TMT TUTTI CLAM 


BRETTON Woops THE HILLTOP 


On Lake Walton, Monroe, New York 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


In the heart of the Lake Region of Orange 
GOLF MOTORING| HORSEBACK 
RIDING 


County, 90 minutes from New York, 1000 feet 
in the very} through the elevation, fine views, modern house, wide piazzas, 
shadow of Alps of tubercular tested cows, fresh vegetables from 
Hilltop Farm, spring water, tennis, golf, base- 
ball, bathing, fishing, motoring. 


GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 
Dutcher House "*3"%,%.*- 


Always open. Family and Tourist House. 
L. W. BLaANKINSHIP, Lessee, Tel. 34-Pawling. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State 


HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be open for the season on June 2oth. 
This hotel is pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is 
becoming more popular each year. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by 
sewerage system and disposal plant. 

Apply to SAMUEL H. LEWIS, Newport Apartments, 16th and Spruce 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., until June 20th after that date at Hotel. 


t A. D. SMITH, Frevtsnd Galt Sun, |. « LEBANON, PA. 


tu 








over Mountain 
Mount ew Trails and 
Washington England | Woodland Paths 


The Mount Pleasant &pcns 7° > 
C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


° Opens July 9, 
The Mount Washington @7°"s U2 °:. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 
RATLROADS: Through service via 
»N.H.& H.R.R.,and B.& M.R.R. 
Bockin office, 243 sth av., New York. 
Telephone, Madison Sq., 9230. 












































Independent 
Opinions 

















Now that the draft has gone into 
effect the question of the conscientious 
objector becomes as important here as 
it is in England. The editorial of May 
12 in which we explained what we re- 
gard as the dictates of duty in the 
present crisis has brought us more let- 
ters than we could possibly publish. 
We quote first from a Congregational- 
ist minister of Massachusetts who has 
departed so far from his ancestral 
philosophy as to reach the opposite ex- 
treme: 


I was sorry indeed to read your editorial 
entitled “Duty and the Conscientious Ob- 
jector,” which goes so far beside the mark. 
Your intention of giving “friendly coun- 
sel” is commendable, but have you given 
your “conscientious objector” his due? 
“The question of peace and war has been 
settled.” I agree with you and I am willing 
to abide by that. I shall place no straw in 
the way of success, but, for my country 
to say that J shall go and murder my 
brother, I deny it the right so to command 
me. Have you not failed to differentiate 
between matters of opinion and of con- 
science when you say that for me to take 
this position “is an insult to democracy”? 
You go further. You say: “In time of war 
this is the test: do you wish to have the 
enemy win the war?” That, dear sir, is 
never the test of a man’s religious convic- 
tions regarding right and wrong. 

My father fought with the Kaiser’s party 
in 1870-71. but I have always denounced 
not only the philosophy of Germany, but 
that philosophy which has colored the 
whole program of the Prussian party. It 
is the whole Prussian system that says the 
state has a greater right to command a 
man’s soul than has his own God-purified 
conscience that I rebel against, that you 
have so consistently defined. You, my 
friend, are the “apologist of tyranny and 
an ally of militarism.” 

FrepDERIC H. Von DER Sump. 

Agawam, Massachusetts 


The Independent has every respect 
for men who, like our correspondent, 
find it impossible under any circum- 
stances to take human life. We cannot, 
however, rid ourselves of the convic- 
tion that when two nations are at war 
a citizen of one nation who refuses to 
take any part in assuring the victory 
to his own land is adding just that 
much to the strength of the enemy. To 
subtract from the man-power of the 
United States is, in effect, to add to 
the man-power of Germany, since Ger- 
many will assuredly excuse none of her 
subjects from doing his share in the 
work of conquest in which the nation 
is now engaged. 

In your editorial on “Duty and the Con- 
scientious Objector,” I think you state 
truly—having been a reader of your jour- 
nal for the past fifty years—that “The 
Independent has never taught the Prus- 
sian doctrine that obedience to the state 
comes before every other duty.” 

You justly cite the fugitive slave law of 
the past, and the laws punishing heretics 
as exceptions to this doctrine. 
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]F you crave sight and sound of 
surf; if you long for hills and 
woodland ; if you yearn for quiet and 
pastoral surroundings; if you desire 
lakes, brooks and quiet waters; if 
you want a vacation place that takes 
in every pleasure of the great out- 
doors 


Long Island is the Place 


Just across the river from New York City, 
it is the Summer vacation place of millions, 


Send ten cents to the General Passenger 
Agent, Long Island R. R., Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, N. Y., for book which tells the a 








a 














story. 














DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 
OPENS MAY 29.—Old-established Summer Resort, 
pleasantly located, commodious lawns, running 
to lake; fine shade trees. GARAGE. Booklet. 
A. H, DEAN, Prop. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 
Refined, h like, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 











HOTEL THEDFORD, Asbury Park, N. J. 


6th Avenue, Overlooking Ocean. Enlarged and im- 
proved. Suite with bath. Refined patronage. Book- 
let. HARRY DUFFIELD, Owner and Proprietor. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


THE NORTHFI 


EAST NORTHFIELD - - - MASS. 


Open all Year 
In the Heart of New England Mountains. 
A Modern Homelike House equipped for comfort. Golf 
Course and Clay Tennis Courts on hotel grounds. 
Fireproof Garage and Livery. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
Opens June 16. Elevation 1400 feet. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetis Ave, subway station. 
Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike and attractive hotels 
in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
Send for our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 








May we not imagine a condition where 
the young man—referred to—is not a mem- 
ber of a religious organization with con- 
scientious scruples against taking human 
life—or making preparation for it—or, 
perhaps, not a member of any church, but 
who has so understood the instructions of 
the Divine Teacher as to believe that he 
is explicitly forbidden to take human life. 
What is he to do? 

He may have arrived at middle life and 
like Count Tolstoy have been familiar with 
camps and courts, but later have actually 
looked upon the face of his Lord and come 
to the place where the once brilliant mili- 
tary leader could turn the other cheek also. 

Your editorial set me to thinking. I pre- 
sume that is what your editorials are for. 
I am not a member of a church whose 
creed forbids military service, but many 
of all creeds and no creed are seeking sin- 
cerely to know the mind of the Great 
Teacher. 

Neither do I think myself lacking in true 
patriotism. My grandfather fought in the 
War of 1812, tho he afterward became 
a Friend and I have served as acting as- 
sistant surgeon in the United States army. 

Dr. FoRDYCE GRINNELL. 

Pasadena, California 


The American draft law, unlike the 
British, fails to make provision for 
conscientious objectors who are not al- 
ready members of the Quaker or some 
similar church. But doubtless such can 
find other opportunities for national 
service if they are sincere in seeking it. 


In an editorial entitled “Duty and the 
Conscientious Objector” in The ‘Independ- 
ent for May 12 you make a statement 
which I think in justice and fairness to 
the individual concerned you should retract. 

The statement is made that Liebknecht 
is distinctly a pro-Ally. This mistaken con- 
ception undoubtedly is due to the fact that 
you do not understand the attitude which 
the international Socialist takes toward 
war. For I cannot believe that The In- 
dependent, even tho it has become rather 
militant, would wilfully misrepresent facts. 
Now your real Socialist, not the Charles 
Fdward Russell kind, sees clear thru to the 
causes which underlie international war, 
and if he is class conscious or believes in 
the class struggle at all, he must, in order 
to be true to himself and his principles, 
object to participating in such a war as 
the United States has entered. Socialists 
have always held that a defensive war 
might be justified, but never an offensive 
one, 

Rut now as to Liebknecht. He is not 
pro-Ally but pro-Socialist and there is a 
great difference in that distinction. He op- 
poses the German Government because he 
lives in Germany. Let him speak for him- 
self. In a letter written over a year ago 
on May 8, 1916, after he was imprisoned 
for his May Day speech, he explains his 
position very clearly, as follows: 

“High treason is the veriest nonsense for 
an international Socialist. He knows of no 
hostile power which he could even think 
of ‘aiding and abetting.’ He is just as 
much revolutionist against every foreign 
capitalist government as against his own. 

“He fights in the name of the interna- 
tional proletariat against international 
capitalism. He attacks it where he finds it 
and can effectively strike it; that is, in his 
own country. In his own country in the 
name of the international proletariat, he 
jights his own government and his own 
ruling classes as the representatives of in- 
ternational capitalism.” 

SHeitspy G. OapEn. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


But, as our correspondent truly says, 
“Socialists have always held that a de- 
fensive war might be justified, but 
never an offensive one.” If Liebknecht 
is a good Socialist, then, in opposing 
the German war policy he has con- 
demned it as offensive. This is just what 
we and all our allies have contended. 
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Recreation and the Church 
By Herbert W. Gates 


Play, games, and sports are the open 
doors to the real boy and girl, and 
they furnish the best opportunities for 
direct as well as indirect moral and 
religious training. A discussion of 
the principles and methods of recrea- 
tional programs and their relation to 
the practical work of the church. 
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Household Manufactures 
in the United States, 
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By Rolla M. Tryon 


Many people still living can recall the 
system of manufacturing as it was at 
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universal interest exists in the habits 
and conditions of life of our forefath- 
ers, and this volume places on exhi- 
bition the products of the family fac- 
tory. 
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P. Breckinridge 
This study of the social aspects of the 
compulsory education and child labor 
legislation in Illinois, made by two 
persons who, for nearly a decade, have 
been closely connected with social 
agencies of Chicago, is divided into 
two parts: Legal Principles: History 
of Compulsory Education Legislation 
in Illinois; and Present Conditions 
and Methods of Treatment. 
viii 472 pages, cloth; $2.00, postage 
extra (weight 1 1b. 10 oz.) 


Standards of American 
Legislation 
By Ernst Freund 
Modern social legislation is discussed 
as a corrective measure for the short- 
comings of the principles of common 
law. “Legislation ought to do what 
lawyers cannot” is the theme which 
the author develops. A set of prin- 
ciples and standards upon which cor- 
rective statutes should proceed is the 
constructive element of the book. 
ve 328 pages, cloth; $1.50, postage 
extra 


Unfair Competition 
By W. H. S. Stevens 


Mr, Stevens examines twelve methods 
of competition selected from the prac- 
tices of modern corporations and 
trusts, and discusses an economic 
standard for judging their fairness 
under present legislation. 

wi 266 pages, cloth; $1.50, postage 
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Abdominal Massage 
WILL GIVE YOU 


ENERGY 
PLUS+ 


Double your powers to resist 
fatigue and disease. Prove, 
at our risk, on this special 
offer, what this new scien- 

tific invention will do for 
~ you. Try it 
free. The vim 
and vigor of 
perfect health, 
the tireless en- 
ergy of youth, 
may be yours 
with the aid 
of the 


Wonderful New 
KOLON MOTOR 


Used, praised, and endorsed 
by eminent physicians. By 
localized massage treatment 
and exercise of the abdomen 
and intestines it induces 
regular and natural ac- 
tion of the colon with 
none of the injurious effects of 
physics. Positively effective in con- 
stipation and helps to prevent the formation in 
the colon of thirty-seven poisons that cause auto- 
intoxication with all its attendant ills—head- 
aches, backaches, colitis, neurasthenia, melan- 
cholia, dizziness, dyspepsia, skin disease, liver 
and kidney troubles—in fact, a large majority 
of all the maladies and disorders that affiict our 
generation. Attaches to any wall. Instantly 
adjustable to any height for adults or children. 


5 Days’ Trial Free 


Be your own judge. See what the Kolon Motor 
will do for you. While this special offer lasts 
we will ship you one on five days’ trial free— 
your money back if you decide not to keep it. 
Write now for particulars. 


Valuable New Book FREE 
“ 

Colon Cleanliness” 
Just published—the most interesting, instructive and he 
ful book ever written on the subject of health —. 
vital importance of keeping the colon free from ,- A 
lations of putrefying, germ-infested, disease-breeding tox- 


ins. Fill out and mail the coupon below for free copy 
and our free trial offer. 


MARTIN’S METHOD, Incorporated 
Dept. 56, 105 E. 30th St., New York, N. Y. 


MARTIN'S METHOD, Incorporated 
Dept. 56, 105 E. 30th St., New York, N. Y. FREE COUPON 
Without any obligations on my part, you may 


send me, 
free and postpaid, a copy of the book, “‘Colon Cleanii- 
ness,” with particulars about the Kolon Motor. 


Send 
Coupon 
Below 



























TYPEWRITERS 


$10 andUp. All Makes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
Process."* Sold for low cash—Iinstaliment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
guarantee and New Illustrated Catalog. Free trial. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 279 Chicago 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 

JNO, WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foun- 
dry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. Write for 
illustrated booklet. Free. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


At the beginning of the week, on the 4th, 
the market for stocks was a narrow one. 
A general decline of prices on the preced- 
ing Saturday had foreshadowed the addi- 
tional net losses which were seen at the 
close of the day’s business. As a rule, 
however, these were small, and for a few 
of the industrials net gains were reported. 
Railroad shares were firmly held, with 
slight changes. There was a general ex- 
pectation that the companies would be per- 
mitted to increase their rates, owing to the 


strength of their arguments and their read- | 


iness to serve the Government in all pos- 
sible ways. Several reports for April showed 
increases of gross revenue, but also de- 
creases of net earnings, owing to the 
higher cost of labor and equipment. Tues- 
day the 5th, was a holiday. 

The market was strong, broad (1,010,- 
000 shares) and active on the 6th, owing 


partly to the orderly and successful regis- | 


tration of men for the army on the pre- 
ceding day. Crop reports were favorable. 


Traders and investors were thinking about | 


Secretary McAdoo’s assertion that the 


country must continue to be prosperous | 


because our European Allies and our own 
Government in the coming twelve months 


would buy here $10,000,000,000 worth of | 


material and supplies, the products of 
farms, factories and mines. Unfavorable 
news from Russia had no weight, altho ex- 
change on Petrograd fell to the lowest 
point reached during the war, and the 64 
per cent’ Russian bonds declined to 80. 
There were considerable net gains for the 
industrials and copper stocks. The weak- 
ness of motor shares was exceptional. More 
than one-fourth of the day’s business was 
in Steel Corporation stock, with a net ad- 
dition of 433. American Can advanced on 
the declaration of an extra dividend for the 
preferred. This, the first of its kind in four 
years, reduced the accumulated unpaid 
dividends to 7 per cent. 

There was even greater activity on the 
7th, when 1,275,695 shares were sold, but 
the upward movement was checked. Prices 
rose in the early hours. Good news from 
the western battle front, with a compara- 
tively favorable report about British ships 
sunk by submarines and mines had some 
effect. But nearly all the gains were lost 
in the afternoon. Steel Corporation stock 
fairly indicated the character of the day's 
trading. The number of shares sold was 
332,600, and an early gain of 2} was cut 
down until only 4 remained. There was 
no news to account for the reaction. 


OUR GREAT FOREIGN TRADE 


Germany’s attacks upon the ocean com- 
merce of her foes direct attention to the 
official record of our exports and imports. 
Exports from the United States were $530,- 
000,000 in April. There was a steady in- 
crease last year, the highest point, $521,- 
000,000, having been reached in Decem- 
ber. Then came a sharp advance, in Janu- 
ary, to $613,555,000. Immediately there- 
after the trade movement was affected by 
the removal of all restraint from Germany's 
submarines, and in February the value of 


‘exports fell to $467,683,000. But the reduc- 


tion was temporary, for in March the ship- 
ments rose to $554.000,000, and the de- 
crease in April from these figures was only 
$24,000,000. If we turn to the imports we 
find that these in April, $254,000,000, were 
larger than those of any preceding month 
in six years, March excepted. 














Bran Dish 


In magazines and newspapers, 
countless authorities are urging the 
use of bran. 

It is Nature's laxative. 

You need it daily, so make ita 
likable dish. 

Pettijohn’s is a dainty which 
everyone enjoys. Thousands of 
doctors advise it on that account. 

Try it one week—note its effects. 
Then you'll never go without it. 

Start tomorrow morning. 


Pettijohn§ 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 
A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 


in any rec 


Both a. packagesonly. (1605) 











DIVIDENDS 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 24, 1917. 
The Board of Directors of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works has declared the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of three and one-half (3%) per 
cent. (three dollars and a half per share) on 
the preferred capital stock, payable July 1, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness June 9, 1917 
WILLIAM deKRAFFT, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


THIRTY-YEAR FIVE PER CENT. COLLATERAL 
TRUST GOLD BONDS 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on June 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORP., 
43 ——~ Place, N. Y. 
ANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of the MANILA ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION has declared a quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Mon- 
day, July 2, 1917, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Monday, June 18, 1917. 

z We MOFFAT, Secretary. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE ‘BATTERY 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, June 6, 1917. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable July 2, 1917, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 18, 1917. Checks 
will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 

A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable July 2, 1917, to 
stockholders of record: at the close of business 
June 15, 1917, and a further dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent. has been declared 
upon the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able July 2, 1917, to stockholders of record June 
15, 1917. Transfer books will remain open. 
Checks. mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, Secretary & Treasurer. 
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Germany’s submarines have not killed 


our foreign trade. If imports be added to 
exports the totals are as follows: Febru- 
ary, the first month of ruthless submarine 
warfare, $667.162.000; March, $824,000,- 
000; April, $784,000,000. In February many 
ships were held in port for a time, and 
thus the month’s exports were reduced. But 
resumption of service in March disposed 
of February's shortage, and shipments in 
April were made at nearly the normal rate. 

Our foreign trade has shown extraor- 
dinary growth. When the value of :April’s 
exports was ascertained, the Treasury De- 
partment saw that for the first time the 
shipments in twelve consecutive months 
had exceeded $6,000,000,000. If the figures 
for the ten months that ended with April 
be compared with those showing the trade 
of corresponding periods it appears that 
exports have risen from $2,045,000,000 in 
1914, to $3,394.000,000 in 1916 and $5,167,- 
000,000 in 1917. The import movement has 
been from $1.572,000,000 to $2,072 000,000, 
and the balance in favor of the United 
States for the ten months that ended with 
April was the great sum of $3,095,000,000. 


GOLD GOING OUT 

Some time ago, exports of gcld to Japan 
began to attract attention. In twenty-one 
weeks, beginning on January 1, they 
amounted to $35,000,000. We can spare a 
considerable quantity of this precious metal. 
because we have about one-third of the 
world’s entire supply. More than $1,250,- 
000.000 of it has ccme to this country dur- 
ing the war. Exports of gold in May ex- 
ceeded imports by $33,176,171, and the 
outward movement will continue, but the 
Government has on hand $3,088,711,272 
and can regard the withdrawal of a iow 
millions without anxiety. 

Exports of gold now exceed imports for 
two reasons. The first is that the import 
movement has ceased. England and France 
are not sending gold to us by way of Can- 
ada because it is not needed here now for 
the settlement of their obligations. Provi- 
sion for payment has been made by our 
Government's great loans to them. Loans 
to our Allies thus far amount to $845,000,- 
000. The other reason is that the balance 
of trade against us requires the payment of 
gold to several countries, notably. to Japan. 
In trade with the United States her ex- 
ports largely exceed the imports. Gold 
pays for the excess. Imports of gold may 
not be resumed, and exports will continue, 
but they will be small in comparison with 
the great quantity held here. 


IRON, STEEL AND TIN 


The output of pig iron in May was 
3.417.340 tons, or more than was produced 
in any preceding month, except last Oc- 
tober, but the supply is insufficient, and 
demand at the steel mills raised the price 
of Bessemer iron last week to $50 a ton. 
One year ago it was $22. In the same time 
the price of other kinds of iron has ad- 
vanced from $18 to $45. Steel companies 
are striving to fill orders with the least 
possible delay. Those from the Government 
stand first; our Allies are next to be 
served, and the railroads are third. For 
satisfactory war service they must have 
more cars and locomotives. What the Gov- 
ernment needs for the new ships will be 
furnished promptly. One company is now 
making every week plates enough for three 
ships of 5000 tons, and another will soon 
be able to turn out every day enough for 
one ship of that capacity. 

The use of tin plate for the canning « 
many products that are not perishable wi! 
be prevented, if possible, in order that 
there may be a sufficient supply for per- 
ishable food, Manufacturers will cobperate 
with the Government in the work of re- 
striction. The demand for cans is the great- 
est ever known. Imported tin, with which 
the thin steel sheets are coated, is not 
easily obtained now. At the request of the 
Department of Commerce the American 
Iron and Steel Institute is to appoint a 
committee that will. in agreement with th 
British Government, allot the tin shipped 
to this country and assist in controlling 
the use of it. 
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A Look Backward—A Close-Up 
View of the Present—And a 
Vision of the Future 


“Story of the 
Automobile’’ 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer 
Author “Making Money Make Money,” etc. 


CAM) 


Everyone who manufactures, buys, sells, 
invents, invests, professional and salaried of 
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MOTOR TRUCK OPERATING COSTS 


HE following analyses of motor 
truck performance are made up 
chiefly of figures, but if you have 
a hauling problem you should 
find them extremely interesting figures. 

Among other things these figures 
bring out the importance—overlooked 
by too many business men—of keeping 
accurate cost sheets covering their 
hauling and delivery operations. 

It is surprizing how lax is the aver- 
age firm in this regard. I have visited 
dozens of truck users with a view to 
getting their figures only to discover 
that there were no figures to get. 

These were no small shopkeepers of 
the type who do everything by guess- 
work. They were the sort of firms who 
figure their overhead in a selling price 
list and all that sort of thing. They 
knew approximately how much they 
spent on their delivery systems, but 
they had not the slightest idea as to 
whether it was too much or too little. 

It is quite likely that the general 
slackness with regard to motor truck 
figures is due in part to the lack of 
the standardized simple adaptable rec- 
ord system. 

The need for such a system has been 
generally felt for a long time. The Mo- 
tor Truck Club of America has advo- 
cated it and the far-sighted truck users 
have made suggestions. Within the next 
few weeks it is expected that the club 
will issue its recommendations as to a 
standardized record system. These rec- 
ommendations will be published in an 
early issue of The Independent. 

It is not often possible to obtain an 
authentic comparison between truck 
costs and horse figure costs as devel- 
oped in one business. The following 
analysis gives just such a comparison. 
It was supplied by a Vermont firm deal- 
ing in coal, wood and feed, farm ma- 
chinery, baled hay and straw, land tile 


Per Month [er Day 
0 33 





Garage rental ......e.ee.00+> 4.0 133 
License and tax........sseece 2.42 -08 
Gasoline, oils and greases..... 33.17 1.105 
DN centitundknetwedaonane 00.00 .000 
Extra supplies and fixtures... 44.83 1.497 
fer $213.17 $7.105 
FOUR DAYS’ WORK 
Aug.1 Aug.4 Sept.2 Oct.4 
ZO): screcanun 4 3 1 2 
Dt setaenvene 86 50 36 41 
ON eee 14,000 11,000 4,400 8,900 
Lbs. Trip...... 3,500 3,666 4,400 4,480 
ED: atm edignn 11 8% 3% 5 
Gals. Gas...... 10 61% 5 
De St seese y 1 1 1 
Cost Ton...... $1.01 $1.29 $1.36 $1.11 
Cost Mile..... $.225 $.142 $.083 $.100 


TWO-HORSE WAGON 
Average Monthly Expense—Six Months as Basis 
EQUIPMENT COSTS 
EE Mic tctce cbasebedscebebeenenie $450.00 








FF SOR ea nee 210.00 
Harnesses and blankets. 116.00 
Depreciation at 20%... 197.42 
Stable rent—yearly ................ee00. 90.00 
PE SbNGA Gna Sreekrnndersiececavese 10.92 
OPERATING COSTS 
: Per Month Per Day 
Driver and helper............ $104.00 $3.466 
Feed and bedding............. 31.92 1.064 
NN a ce en eer e 12.25 -408 
Interest at 6% on total inv.. 4.38 -146 
DEE Gestuuecesins-ceeces 91 -030 
i CE .iesckeeneeaecan 7.50 -25 
ht aed pind sack y bb ede ede 4.50 -150 
ome tunel OTE ee 3.42 114 
EN, Sint waa oo wa ccwene 3.95 -131 
Miscellaneous supplies...:.... -55 018 
Hostler care extra........... 4.00 134 
WED * dete is60i5G000dc0000% -75 .025 
ee GE kncdndaccvecscecd $178.13 $5.936 
TWO DAYS’ WORK 

Jan. 1 7 

ae CGha Cadi eEeR ene 1 7 
NE Beihai Nae eect dae 6h 36 30 
Bh MD gtk ctalsaciew ear 2700 3600 
I icine iia ine-anaGcons 15 12 
Cost OMe cs cesccccvccceces $4.397 $3.298 
Be Mi dasdceewesedccns $.16 $.197 


“Our comparative sheets show us 
that our two-ton truck, for an average 
of six months, has actually done 350 
per cent more business than any of our 
double teams on the same grade of 
work. For these same six months it has 


cost us but 20 per cent more to operate 
our truck per month than to operate 
any of our two-horse teams.” 

On this basis their truck does as 
much work per day as 3% teams and 
costs but 20 per cent more to operate 
than one team. 








Cost of 3% teams per day..... osseecces ee 
Cont of true POP GBF e ccccccccececceces 7.105 
Actual saving per day..........+.ee0++-$13.671 
Allowing for extra help on truck....... 2.000 
Saving over horse equipment........... $11.671 


A complete record of a single day’s 
work, during which the truck covered 
eighty-six miles and delivered 2050 
gallons of gasoline and kerosene, is also 
of interest. Here are the figures: 


WORK DONE 
NS nncbeneectnasderenveeerencusden 4 
EE ee rr 25 
Load per trip in pounds....... nnwee 3500 
Total loads in gallons; in 10-gal. cans. 2050 
Total loads in pounds................ 14,000 
ORD b0esccnbessacesacnes ° 75. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 
Standing time at plant.............. 1 20 
Standing time on delivery, including 


miscellaneous stops ..........+.++- 30 
Total standing time.................. 3 50 
Running time ...... chbammaeces socooee F 
Total of standing and running time.. 11 00 
Average standing time per delivery. . 06 
Average standing time per trip at plant 20 

MILEAGE AND SPEED 
Ses ee 86 
Round trip distance ................. 21.5 
Average speed in miles per hour...... 7.81 

GASOLINE AND OIL CONSUMPTION 
Gallons of gasoline consumed....... os 0 
Miles traveled per gallon of gasoline... 8.6 
Pints of cylinder oil used............ 2 


COST FROM THEIR RECORDS 


Cost per day—including helper ....... $9.105 
Cost per ton hauled ................. 1.30 
CE I i ais cs kceecoecm ens . 12 
Cost per mile traveled ............... 10 
Cost per 10-gallon can delivered....... -04 


A simple form of record that has 
been used with success is shown below. 
It covers all the essentials. You can 
probably adapt it to your business. 











and sewer pipe. The figures are taken DAILY SERVICE RECORD 
from their office cost records. They ot 
have included every expense that is 
chargeable to delivery. The team fig- 


For 191 





No. of 











ures are on a basis of one month (tak- 
ing an average of each actual expense 
item for a period of six months). The 
truck figures are calculated on the same 
basis. “The team figures,” writes the 
head of the firm, “are for our most ef- 
ficient two-horse team, the least expen- 
sive to operate.” 


THE TWO-TON TRUCK 
Average Monthly Expense—Siz Months as Basis 


EQUIPMENT COSTS 
Two-ton truck complete..............+. $2223.00 


Depreciation, 20% year.........-.see0+ 444.60 
Ins. theft and damage.............-+.- 105.00 
Garage rental—year................+:: 48.00 
BE ON Ws 00:00 tc buscnes veeeekuns 29.00 
- SL obo tc cwcdkedecntdeniesees 24.00 


OPERATING COSTS 


Per Month Per Day 
Driver’s wages............... $70.29 $2.34 
ee 37.19 1.23 
Interest—6% 3 ...cccscccecsees 11.12 387 
TASUFAMCE cccccccccccecccsces 10.75 35 


524 


Finish | Customers | 











DAILY TOTALS | 


Load | 


Odometer reading finish 


“ “ 


start — 


Mileage per day 





Gasoline, gallons used ——___ 


Oil, cylinder, pints used ——___ 
Oil, transmission, pints used——___ 


- Grease, pounds — 


Incidentals— 














Remarks: accidents, time lost, tire adjust, road conditions, etc.__ 








Driver 

















